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Notes. 


EASTER AT LLANFAIRPWLLYCROCHON. 

Compared with the Yuletide gaiety the Easter 
festivities at Llanfairpwilycrochon were tame ; yet 
there was a certain air of dignity about them, as 
though the villagers said, “ We offered violence to 
our digestive organs at Christmas from which they 
have barely recovered yet ; we mean to be wiser 
this time.” So there was no midnight toffee de- 
bauch, no plum pudding of indigestible component 
parts, nor any of the numerous gastronomic ille- 
galities of Christmas. But the good people of 
Llanfairpwllycrochon would not let Easter pass 
by unnoticed ; it was in many ways a distinctive 
occasion, least of all, however, ecclesiastically. 
Good Friday they hailed as a pleasant holiday, the 
only day in the year when some of them indulged 
in a bun, and that—sad heresy !—stamped with a 
cross ; and a day when the lads and lasses might 
walk out together in the morning, and the better 
off among them come home to a splendid repast of 
meat and potatoes roasted in the oven, and to such 
good intent that the potatoes swam in the plenteous 
and fatty stream poured out from the meat. And 
though that disagreeable fellow, bile, might chuckle, 
little his victims recked, since they were borne up 


Easter Eve was a period of suspense, spent in 
looking forward to the morrow’s finery and the 
next day’s holiday. It was the vicar’s custom on 
this day to look up last year’s sermon and furbish 
it here with a few emendations, and there with 
an occasional trite remark or two which had not 
occurred to him before, ready for the Easter dis- 
course. The repetition regularly year by year of 
the same sermon did not matter much, for the con- 
gregation, who knew what to expect, slept during 
its delivery, and the repetition passed by unheeded. 

Round Y Pasg was twined many a quaint village 
legend, whose story was told with more or less 
elaboration by Thomas Thomas (known by the 
bardic name of Twm O Fén) or one of the village 
patriarchs, and their dogmatic utterances relating 
to the various customs and superstitions connected 
with Easter were among the classics of the place. 
A controversy had once arisen why lamb was the 
favourite meat at Easter. Thomas Thomas said it 
was because people liked it when it was quite 
young ; Mary Jones was of opinion that the reason 
would be found in the plentifulness of the meat 
then, and its consequent cheapness ; Elias Williams, 
who was a vegetarian from necessity rather than 
from choice, gave it as his firm conviction that the 
reason was due to the ignorance of most people, 
who did not know how to appreciate mint pasty 
(which he partook of himself, having obtained the 
recipe when in Lancashire). But the schoolmaster 
came to the rescue with the true explanation, 
backed by the authority of the vicar, and, I think, 
of “N. & Q.,” the latter of which he held (as all 
sensible people should hold) in extreme reverence. 
And so the people of Llianfairpwllycrochon, or as 
many as could afford it, went on eating lamb at 
Easter after this, with an increased sense of obli- 
gation that it was the right thing to do, especially, 
as was the case with the richer ones, if followed by 
a rice pudding. 

There were also the Easter eggs, many of which 
had been won by the pertinacious children the 
previous Monday. This Monday was a day of 
much rejoicing with the juveniles ; they prepared 
some time beforehand the wooden clappers with 
which they intended to apprise those they visited 
of their presence ; the sound of the clapper was an 
infallible index to the nature of the errand, and 
many good-natured housewives, whose hens were 
plentiful in their produce, sent the visitant joyfully 
away. These eggs formed the staple article at 
breakfast on Easter morning; it was privately 
whispered that John Jones the blacksmith ate 
nine, and that Mary Jones satisfied her appetite 
with no less than six. Thomas Thomas had been 
in a state of wonderment many Easters ago as to 
where so many eggs came from ; but at last he 
| propounded, with all the gravity befitting his bardic 





by the consciousness that they had done their duty | fame, that hens were more kindly disposed towards 


as loyal descendants of their bucolic ancestry. 


the human race at Eastertide, and out of compassion 
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for their Easter infirmity laid more eggs ; which 
was respectfully received as an article of faith by all 
the poet’s numerous admirers. A rough translation 
is appended of an englyn he recited at a local 
Risteddfod held in the village one Easter Monday 
long past. I may add that the translation suffers 
as Af translations do, and lacks much of the grace 
and fire of the original :— 
“ Hen! O bird of plumage varied ! 
Let us thankful be to thee 
For the ample store of eggs at Eostre, 

Like the apples on the tree !” 

Then there was the decking out in fine raiment 
which occupied so much of the time and attention 
of female Llanfairpwllycrochon. It was a point of 
honour with the fair damsels and sturdy men of 
Llanfairpwllycrochon that they should appear in 
finer raiment than their neighbours at Llanfair- 
arllechweddynogogogogoch, and Easter Sunday 
was indeed a day of dazzling brilliance, the rainbow 
hues paling in comparison with the varied splendour 
of Jane Williams’s new bonnet, or Mary Thomas's 
new dress, or William Williams’s fine new tie. In- 
deed, it was a day when the evil spirit of pride lurked 
in the heart of the oldest cha come in the place, 
as he looked on the radiant show made by his son 
or daughter, and thanked his good fortune that his 
posterity knew how to sustain the family credit. 

Monday saw dissipation in many ways—an 
excursion to the adjacent seaside town or some 
similar outing, or a visit to the Eisteddfod which 
was being held at some place not far distant, and 
where one of the villagers entered the lists and 
strove for distinction. But the pleasure par ex- 
cellence was to visit Llanfairarllechweddynogogo- 
gogoch and stir the envious spirit in the minds of 
the less fashionable inhabitants of that place, who 
could ill brook the silent affront offered by the 
sight of the brilliant attire of Llanfairpwllycrochon’s 
“fair women and brave men.” The latter village 
had a reputation to maintain—the reputation of 
being the leader of fashion in that particular part 
of the world, a reputation it well sustained, as even 
their neighbours at Llanfair, &c. had reluctantly to 
own. This display of finery was not made without 
due philosophical reason ; which may be found on 
consulting the poetical works of Twm O Fén or 
“N. & Q.,” ante, p. 54. 

R. P. Hamproy Roperts. 





Hvucvenot Awncestry.—In corroboration of 
a remark I made, when citing some minor instances 
of the fact that the blood of the Huguenots is in 
the present day intermingled with that of the best 
of our English aristocracy, I note the following 
eminent examples. 

1. From the daughters of Rachel, Countess of 
Southampton, and daughter of Daniel de Massue, 
Seigneur de Ruvigny (viz, Rachel, the distin- 





guished wife of “the patriot” William, Lord 
Russell, and Elizabeth, first Countess of Gains- 
borough), are found now, after a lapse of two 
hundred years, to derive—the Dukes of Beaufort, 
Bedford (Bridgewater, extinct), Devonshire, Marl- 
borough, Montrose, Norfolk, Portland, Rutland, 
St. Albans, Sutherland, and Westminster; the 
Duchess of Abercorn (with her daughters, Ladies 
Blandford—D. Marlborough—and Lansdowne, and 
the Countesses of Dalkeith—D. Buccleuch—Dur- 
ham, Lichfield, and Mount Edgcumbe); the 
Dachesses of Argyll, Leeds, and Leinster, and 
Eleanor, Duchess of Northumberland ; the Mar- 
quess of Bristol, and Ladies Ailsa and Bute ; the 
Earls of Bessborough, Carlisle, Ellesmere, Essex, 
Fitzwilliam, Granville, Orford, Powis, Russell, 
Shaftesbury, and Winchilsea ; the Countesses of 
Breadalbane, Cawdor, Clancarty, Kinnoul, and 
Macclesfield ; Lords Canterbury, Galway, Cal- 
thorpe, Churchill, De Clifford, De Mauley, Hough- 
ton, Howard of Glossop, Howard de Walden, 
Lanerton, Manners, and Raglan ; the fourth and 
fifth Lords Monson, and fifth Lord Rivers ; Ladies 
Ossington, Blantyre, Clonbrock, Herries, Leigh, 
Lyvedon, and Wenlock. 
2. Among the descendants of Jane de Cham- 
é, by her marriage with the first Earl of Ux- 
ridge, after a lapse of 130 years, are found—the 
Dukes of Marlborough, Richmond and Gordon, 
and the Duchess of Montrose ; the Marquesses of 
Anglesey, Camden, and Conyngham, and Mar- 
chioness of Bowmont ; the Earls of Enniskillen, 
Essex, Feversham, Galloway, and Strafford ; 
Countesses of Feversham, Sefton, and the late 
Ladies Sandwich and Winchilsea; Lady Cecilia 
Bingham (E. Lucan); Lords Crofton, Graves, 
Northwick, and Templemore; Lady Florence 
Chetwynd, and Sir J. Graham and Sir R. Mus- 


grave, Barts. 

Of this group it may be remarked that Lord 
Bowmont and Lady Camden derive respectively, 
on the mother’s side, from the Refugee families of 
Dalbiac and Debonnaire, as did the present Lord 
Camden’s father from that of Auriol, which, 
amongst its other descendants, claims the Earls of 
Kinnoul, and hence the Duchesses of Atholl and 
Northumberland, Countess Dudley, and Lady 
Hampton ; and that, the late Countess of Ennis- 
killen having been born a Casamayor, Lord Cole 
and Lady Crichton (E. Erne) claim Huguenot 
ancestry through both their parents. H. W. 

New Univ. Club, 


Ricnarp BenxtLer THE PUBLISHER, TEMP. 
Caarces II.—The imprint of Richard Bentley is 
found on a large number of books published during 
the reign of Charles II. About 1682 he issued 


a series of “Bentley’s Modern Novels ”—reminding 
us of Bentley’s “Standard” and “Favourite” 
novels of later times—each volume bearing on its 
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title-page the cognizance of an armillary sphere. 
The “third edition ” of ere (qy. the fourth 
folio, published in 1685 ?) is said to bear Bentley’s 
imprint. Bentley was also, I believe, the pub- 
lisher of the first edition of Bishop Gibson’s trans- 
lation of Camden’s Britannia, published in 1695 ; 
and in Sir Henry Ellis’s Original Letters of Emi- 
nent Literary Men (C. S., 1843) will be found a 
letter from Gibson to the Rev. Dr. Arthur Charlett, 
of University College, Oxford, dated “ London, 
June [January ?] 1693-4,” in which the writer 
says that the Archbishop of York told him that 
Mr. Bentley had agreed to give Mr. Thynne 1301. 
a year, “ which is,” he continues, “ 30/1. more than 
Dr. Lancaster mentioned” (p. 217). From this 
statement it would appear that Mr. Bentley was 
both an enterprising and a liberal man. In 1686 he 
was in partnership with S. Magnes, at Russell 
Street, Covent Garden, which partnership seems 
to have given place to one with Chiswell, the 
printer or publisher of — Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation, for we learn from a letter 
written by John Evelyn to Dr. Richard Bentley, 
on Jan. 20, 1697, that the namesake of the latter 
and his partner Chiswell had “ sold off three im- 
ressions” of the Sylva, and were then “ impatient 
‘or the fourth” (see Diary and Correspondence of 
John Evelyn, F.R.S., vol. iii. pp. 366 and 381, 
Bohn’s ed., 1863). A reference to Chiswell will 
also be found in a letter from Dr. Gibson in con- 
nexion with his English translation of the 
Britannia as above, dated May 31, 1694 (see 
p. 221). When Dr. Gibson (afterwards Bishop 
of Lincoln, whence he was translated to London) 
issued his “scheme” for a publication to be en- 
titled “ Monumenta Ecclesize Anglican ”—which 
scheme he “ humbly offer’d to the most reverend 
the Archbishops and the right reverend the 
Bishops of this nation as [containing] matters that 
fall properly under the immediate direction of 
their Lordships, and ’tis presum’d will not be 
thought unworthy of their notice and encourage- 
ment ”—he proposed to make Mr. Bentley the 
principal publisher, or rather “bookseller” as he 
was then called, of the contemplated “ vii volumes 
in folio” ; but from lack of their lordships’ “ en- 
couragement,” ’tis presumed, or possibly owing to 
Dr. Gibson's elevation to the episcopal bench, the 
a fell through. Richard Bentley was, I 
believe, succeeded by his son Thomas, whose sole 
imprint appears to books early in the eighteenth 
century. Any information respecting Richard or 
Thomas Bentley will oblige 
S. R. TownsnHenp Mayer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


New-comsep Worps 1x 1644,— “Contrast,” 
“ tristful,” “daffe,” “mephitic,” seem innocent 
and useful words enough to us, and yet in 1644 
they raised the scorn of the writer of an interesting 





six-page quarto tract on the English language,* 
reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 8vo., 1810, 
vy. 428. He calls them (among others) “ shallow 
inventions,” “silly fancies,” “ridiculous,” “un- 
natural.” He says :-— 

“T...must now begin a fiercer combate against a second 
enemy. Moths and cankers, who, with their shallow 
inventions and silly fancies, must still be engrafting new 
coined words in our English nursery, without either art 
or judgment....How ridiculous, if well considered, is the 
merchandise they seek to sell for current. Let me afford 
you a few examples, and I am deceived if they will not 
move both your anger and laughter: read and censure. 
Adpugne, Algale, Adstupiate, Daffe, Defust, Depex, 
Brochity, Bulbitate, Extorque, Ebriolate, Caprious, 
Contrast, Catillate, Fraxate, Froyce, Imporcate, In- 
cenabe, Incasse, Gingreate, Glabretall. Halitate, Liguri- 
tion, Lurcate, Kemand, Mephitick, Mirminodized, 
Obsalutate, Orbation, Nixious, Naustible, Piumative, 
Prodigity, Puellation, Raption, Rerest, Rumatize, Sudate, 
Solestick, Sracone, Subgrund, Tridiculate, Tristful, 
Wadshaw, Xantical, Yexate, Vitulate, Undosous, Vam- 
brash, Zoografe. 

“A thousand other so unnatural phrases, that they 
cause a loathing in a curious and judiciouseye. These 
and such as these, that set up mints for such base coin, 
would I have the arts to persecute, and not suffer them 
to mix their counterfeit stuff amongst our purer ingre- 
dients, as to canonise them for current. Our language 
is copious enough already, we need traffick no more to 
inrich it; at least, not so oft; for yet I will not deny, 
but some pearl or other may be left behind uncheapened 
by our former factors, which is worth the buying, yet 
would I have it naturalised here with judgment and 
authority.” 

Many other cases are, of course, known of pos- 
terity refusing to accept the judgments of con- 
temporary condemners of new words. Purists are 
often prigs. The author of Vindex Anglicus has 
an allusion to Shakspere that I have not seen 

uoted for many years. A correspondent says 
that it is copied and altered from Carew’s Ex- 
cellencie of the English Tongue, and that of his 
language chapters in Camden’s Remains the whole 
tract (except the new words part) is a hash up :-- 

“ There is no sort of verse either ancient, or modern, 
which we are not able to equal by imitation: we have 
our English Virgil, Ovid, Seneca, Lucan, Juvenal, Mar- 
tial, and Catullus, in the Earl of Surry, Daniel, Johnson 
(Ben), Spencer, Donne, Shakespear, and the glory of the 
rest, Sandys and Sydney. We have eminent advantages 
of all other vulgar languages in poetry....The sweetness 
of our language, I doubt not to compare with any vulgar 
whatsoever.” —P. 431. 

F, J. Fornrvatt. 


Ayprew Marvett.—In looking over The Com- 
plete Works in Verse and Prose of Andrew Mar- 
vell, M.P., “The Fuller Worthies’ Library” 
edition, 1872, I found in the introduction several 
notes of genealogical interest relating to the Mar- 
vell family. As a representative of this family, 
my great-great-grandfather’s grandfather, James 





® Vindex Anglicus ; or, the Perfections of the English 
Language defended and asserted, Printed Anno Dom, 
MDCXLIV. 
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Blaides, having = Anne Marvell, Dec. 19, 1633, 
I should be glad to know if there are any other 
descendants of this family in existence. I am 
aware that Col. Joseph Walker Pease, M.P. for 
Hull 1874, is also a representative, through Eliza- 
beth Blaydes, granddaughter of James Blaides. 
On p. lii is an extract from the Admon. Act Book 
for 1679 of the Prerog. Court of Canterbury, from 
which it would seem that Andrew Marvell left a 
widow Mary, who administered to his estate. If 
this be so, was there any issue of the marriage? 
I should also like to know if it has yet been dis- 
covered who was the mother of the patriot. I 
have in my possession an old seal, presumably 
formerly the property of my great-grandfather, 
Benjamin Blaydes, who = Kitty Scott, second d. 
and co-heiress of Christopher Scott of Aldborough. 
It has the Blaydes crest, and also out of a ducal 
coronet a plume of five ostrich feathers, which I 
believe to be the Marvell crest. The shield con- 
tains the following quarterings: 1. Blaydes, Az., 
a saltier arg. between four pheons ppr. ; on a chief 
or a lion passant. 2. De-la-Pryme, Az., a sun in 
splendour or. 3. Marvell, Or, a chevron eng. 
between three leopards’ heads sa. 4. Scott, Vert, 
three stags trippant arg. From the fact of the 
Marvell arms being quartered on thisseal, I should 
say that there is no male representative of that 
family. There is also in the possession of my 
family an ancient plain ring inscribed inside 
“ Roger de Marewell.” I am not quite sure of 
the spelling, as it is some time since I have seen 
the ring. Qy. who was this Roger? I observe, 
too, that Dr. Grosart does not, in his list of por- 
traits, allude to the one in the Trinity House at 
Hull, of which I have an engraving inscribed as 
follows : “ From a capital Picture in the Trinity 
House at Hull—engraved by J. R. Smith, en- 
ted to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. AnpRrew 
farvett. To Hugh Blaydes, Esq., of Paul in 
Holderness, this Portrait of his celebrated and 
patriotic Ancestor is Dedicated by his most obe- 
dient Servant Benj" Gale.”"* F, A. Biaypzs. 
Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton, Beds. 


Joun pe CoupeLanD, THE Captor oF Davin, 
Kixe or Scots, at Nevinur’s Cross.—I lately 
came upon a document in the Record Office, un- 
fortunately rather mutilated, which shows how part 
of his reward was secured. In the short account 
of him, in a note to his will (Surtees Society, vol. 
for 1835, p. 29), it is said that “ Ridpath states, 
without giving his authority, that for his services 
on the field of Durham he received a pension of 
5001. per annum.” 

The editors need not have looked far for the Rev. 
G. Ridpath’s authority. In Rymer’s Federa, vol. v. 
p. 542, there is a patent by Edward III., July 20, 





. * If not a true likeness it presents us with a remark- 
ably handsome face. 











1347, creating Coupeland a “ Banerettus” for his 
exploit, and giving him 5001. a year to sustain the 
dignity, 4001. of this sum being from the Customs 
of London, and 100l. from those of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, until the king should provide him and 
his heirs in 5001. a year of land or yearly rents, 
He was also to receive for his services with twenty 
men-at-arms 100/. a year from the Customs of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne for his life. He served as 
Warden of Berwick, Sheriff of Northumberland, 
and Sheriff of Roxburgh, at different times, till his 
death in 1362. Johanna his widow survived him 
about thirteen years, and died before Dec. 12, 1375. 
Shortly after, her executors presented a petition to 
the king and Council, setting forth that the king 
had granted to the deceased John and Johanna, by 
his charter, to take for the term of their two lives 
annually 1901. 5s. 33d. of the Customs of —— 
“pour la prise David de Bruys, iadis Roi Descoce, 
a la Batail de Duresme”; that they were duly 
seised therein and paid till the “time when the 
Bishop of Exeter and Sir Richard de Scrop were” 
(here some words are lost); that the pension had 
fallen into arrear for four years, amounting to 1,140 
marks. A Richard Lyouns appears to have re- 
ceived part of these from the king and not to have 
accounted for the money. The executors pray for 
a judgment against him for 540 marks, such as the 
executors of the Dame de Raveneshome had against 
the Sire de Neville in a similar case. They also 
ask judgment for another year of the 190/. 5s. 3jd., 
since due, and urge as a reason, that the in- 
tentions of the deceased may be performed, or her 
debts cannot be paid. 

The petition illustrates the difficulty in those 
times of getting payment of what was justly 
due. The decision of the Council, if there was one, 
may have been lost on the mutilated part of the 
document. ANGLOo-Scorvs. 


A Lerrer or Sir Water Scorr.—Mr. E. W. 
Binney, F.R.S., F.G.S., on March 16, 1868, exhi- 
bited at the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society’s meeting an original letter of the late Sir 
Walter Scott, dated June 4, 1802, on the subject 
of an old Scotch ballad called Jock o’ Milk, which 
was printed in ““N. & Q.” Mr. Binney has since 
come into possession of another letter of the 
baronet’s, as well as one from Mr. Liddesdale. 
They were shown at a meeting of the same society, 
Jan. 21, 1879, and are as follow :— 

“ Sir,—I am honored with your very obliging favour, 
and beg leave to express my best thanks for the infor- 
mation which it so handsomely communicates. In the 
late Mr. Riddell of Glenriddle’s MS., which I have fre- 
quently referred to in the late compilation, there isa 
copy of the Ballad called Jock of Milk, which I examined 
very attentively. I was only deterred from publishing it 
by the strong doubts I entertained of its authenticity, as 
it appeared to me to bear more the character of an imi- 
tation than of a real ancient ballad. It is very possible 
however, that I may be mistaken, or that the copy I 
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have seen may be interpolated, and I shall be very much 
gratified indeed by ye furnishing me with the copies 
which you have so handsomely offered to send me, with 
as much of the traditionary history as you recollect. I[ 
should be also much interested to know whether the 
verses were taken down from recitation or from a MS., 
ancient or modern. I have been very desirous as far as 

ible to ascertain the authenticity of the old poems 
which I have given to the world, as literary forgeries 
have been but too often and too justly imputed to the 
Scottish antiquaries. The Galliard mentioned in your 
fragment was, I believe, a castle upon the Seine belonging 
to the French monarchs, which gave a name to the 
favourite dance there practised, just as a more modern 
dance was called the Louvre, and as we call our Highland 
dance a Strathspey. 1 beg you to believe that I am ex- 
tremely sensible of your polite attention to the researches 
of a total stranger, and that I feel myself very much 
gratified by the interest you have taken in them. 

**T have the honor to be, Sir, 
“ Your obliged and faithful servant, 
“ WALTER Scorr. 


“ Laswade Cottage, near Edinburgh, 2 April, 1802. 


“R. Cleator, Esquire, 
“Cropton Lodge, near Pickering, Yorkshire.” 


*« East Wood, 9th April, 1802. 

“Dear Sir,—I am this morning favoured with your 
letter of 7th, and lose not a moment in complying with 
your desire. The old ballad of Jock o’ Milk was given 
to me by Mr. Bell Irving, of Whitehill, and the notes 
thereon were collected from old tradition, but really not 
having a copy by me I cannot bring the whole to recol- 
lection. Mr. Bell Irving's grandfather, old Whitehill, 
was many years factor or steward to the family of Castle 
Milk, and having access to the Repository of all the 
deeds and papers belonging to that antient place, he 
found this ballad amongst them, so the present Mr. Bell 
Irving informs me. From many enquiries amongst very 
old people now no more, I could perceive there had been 
such an old ballad, but of which they had a very imper- 
fect idea, but some time it strikes me that two verses are 
added by the present Mr. Bell Irving. This, however, 
you can easily detect by writing to him for every par- 
ticular, and you can then see if it tallies with what 
he told me. His direction is W. Bell Irving, Esquire, of 
Whitehill, near Ecclefechen, N.B. If you have leisure, 
and could take the trouble to copy the old ballad, with 
notes, &c., I should then be able to point out something 
more satisfactory than the above imperfect account is.— 
Believe me ever Yrs. truly, 

ides “R. LIppDESDALE. 
“William Cleator, Esqre, 
“Cropton Cottage, near Pickering.” 


The ballad of Jock o’ Milk seems to have 


vanished. Wituiam E. A. Axon. 
Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


Sourn Loypow Loca Names.—In a very few 
years the march of brick and mortar will have 
covered every green spot for ten miles south of the 
Thames in London, and the historical villages of 
Kent and Surrey will be known only by the names 
of streets and railway stations. It is to the names 
of those villages that I wish to call attention and 
about which I ask for information. Can Dr. 
Chance, who brings South London so often and 
so pleasantly to our notice, help me in fixing the 





right meanings to the local names of the district 
with which I am most acquainted? Some of them 
plainly enough are strikingly incongruous with 
the present state of the places to which they are 
érmvusor. I have arranged them in groups, of 
similar terminations. First, places ending in ham, 
meaning a field or meadow: Beckenham, Balham, 
Clapham, Hatcham, Lewisham, Mitcham, Peckham, 
Streatham, Sydenham. Second, ending in the 
similar word ley; Anerley, Bickley, Bromley, 
Brockley. Few enough badgers to be found there 
now! Third, ending in wich, meaning a village : 
Greenwich, Dulwich. Fourth, the hills: Champion 
Hill, Denmark Hill, Forest Hill, Herne Hill, Pe 
Hill, Tulse Hill. Fifth, the woods: Norwood, 
Westwood, the latter in Forest Hill. I do not 
find the two other points of the compass repre- 
sented. Sixth, the wells: Camberwell, Lady- 
well, Stockwell. Seventh, the fords: Catford, 
Deptford. Eighth, the islands: Battersea, Ber- 
mondsey. Ninth, miscellaneous endings : Brixton, 
or Eegbert’s town, found also in Wilts; Honor Oak, 
formerly called “the Oak of honour”; Lordship 
Lane, a name also given to a district in Stoke 
Newington ; Nunhead; Newington Butts; Tooting. 
It seems to me that the study of these local names 
suggests a vast amount of history and philology, 
and many old associations of which the majority 
of the dwellers in these places are wholly ignorant. 
The names are, so far as I know, all of them old, 
and none fancy—or builders’— designations. 
Epwarp H. MarsHAtt. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple, 


Witt or Jonn Ture, Sev., or Romrorp iv 
Haverrne at Bourg, co. Essex.—This docu- 
ment has never before appeared in print :— 


“In Dei nomine amen. Vicesimo die mensis Augusti 
anno dom. milesimo quadringentesimo septuagesimo 
quarto ego Johannes Turke senior de Romford in 
Haveryng at Boure in comitatu Essexiz compos mentis 
ac sanze memorize licet ager corporis mei condo testamen- 
tum meum in hunc modum. In primis lego animam 
meam Deo omnipotenti Beatz Mariz ac omnibus sanctis 
ejxs corpusque meum ad sepeliendum in cimiterio sancti 
Edwardi Regis et Confessoris in Haveryng predicta. 
Item |} summo altari in capella de Romford fae 
decimis ac oblationibus oblitis viii*. Item lego ad fabri- 
cationem campanilis de Hornecherche xvi" viii. Item 
lego ad sustentationem capelle de Romford xx*. Item 
lego domino Thome parochiali presbytero vi‘. Item 
domino Willelmo Myrvin vi‘. Item lego Willelmo Herd 
vi*. Item lego Johanni Turke filio meo xx*. Item | 
Stephano Newman xx‘. dictosque Johannem filium 
meum et Stephanum Newman facioet constituo executores 
meos ut illi disponant pro anima mea prout melius videant 
expedire. Hiis testibus domino Thoma parochiali pres- 
bytero Ricardo Harpole Johanne Kyng et aliis. 

“Also more ovir I will that John Turke my sine 
have all y* felde ef lond callyd ten acris more or lesse as 
it is in closid liyng in Haveryng afore seyde at Horoldis 
Wode. To have and to holde y* seyde felde of lond 
callid ten acris to y* seyde John Turke my senne to his 
eyris and asigneys for evir more be service of a jelofyr 
nayle to y* cheffe lord of y* fee dew and custum and that 
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my coeffeffeis* with Turke my sonne and John Legat 
make or delivyr a sufficientt a state of and in the felde of 
lond callid tenn acris parcell of y* lee lond when and as 
ofte as they be desyridf...... be y* seyde John my sonne a 
cordyng on to my will. Also I will that John Turke my 
sonne a non imeydately aftir my decese ordeyne or do 
ordeyne a preste to syng and praye in y* chapell of Rom- 
ford for my sowle my wyves sowle and all cristen sowlis 
be a quart of a yere be cause y* seyde John Turk hathe 
y* more parte of lond. Also I will that John Turk my 
sonne have a felde of lond lying in Romford with a tene- 
ment there up on beldyd parcell of y* sowth Redyn to 
holde to y* seyde John Turke sf sonne and to his eyris 
for evir more. Also I will that William Turke my sonne 
have a felde of lond lying in Haveryng aforseyde at 
Horoldis wode callid hole felde to holde to y* seyde 
William Turke my sonne and to his eyris for evyr more 
and that John Turke my sonne make or delyvyr a lawful 
astate and cesyng] of and in the seyde felde of lond 
callid hole felde to y* seyde William Turke when and as 
ofte as y* seyde William Turke desyrith acordyng to my 
will. And y* seyde William yee pootend because John 
Turke hath y* more parte of y* lond. Also I bequethe 
on to eche of my godchyldyrn iiii*. Also I bequethe on 
to Joane Wyntir a payre of shetis of newe cloth and an 
olde coverlett. Also 1 bequethe on to John Newman my 
gowne of blewh. Also I bequethe on to Elyzabeth m 
goddowhter y* dowhter of William Cure a lityll ketyll. 
Also I bequethe on to William Turke my sonne my gowne 
of musterdevyle || furryd. Also I bequethe on to Thomas 
Turke my sonne my russett cloke lyny. Also I bequethe 
on to y* wyffe of Robert Herd iii’ iiii*. Also I bequethe 
on to John Turke my sonne all my be hevys { stondyng 
at Horoldyswode to kepe witbal a sepultyr taper. Y* 
residew of all my goodys not bequethid and my detts 
payde I will and bequethe on to John Turke my sonne 
and that he dispose for y* moste helthe of my sowle as 
he semyth most best to be done. 

“ ¥* day and y* tyme above wretyn.” 

[Endorsed] “Probatum fuit presens testamentum 
coram nobis officiariis domini Archidiaconi Essexie 
quarto die mensis Novembris anno dom. millesimo 
coce LXXIIII® per nos insuper approbatum insumatum in 
curia provinciali pro eodem comissa que fuit per nos ad- 
ministratores omnium bonorum infranominati testatoris. 


“T must not forget, nor cease to tell, her Majesty’s 
good, wise, and gracious providings for us her Ca 
and our Soldiers, in summer heats and winter colds, in 
hunger and thirst, for our backs and our bellies. That 
is to say, every Captain of an hundred footmen doth 
receive weekly, upon every Saturday, his full entertain. 
ment of 28 shillings. In like case, 7 Lieutenant 
14 shillings; an Ensign 7 shillings. ur Serjeant 
Surgeon, Drum and Fife, 5 shillings pay, by way of 
imprest, and every common soldier 3 shillings, delivered 
to all, by the pole, weekly. To the four last lower 
Officers 2 shillings weekly, and for every common Sol- 
dier 20 pence weekly is to be answered, to the full value 
thereof, in good Apparel of different kinds, part for 
winter and part for summer, which is ordered of good 
quality and stuff for the prices; patterns whereof must 
be sent to the Lord Deputy to be compared and prepared 
as followeth, 

“ Apparel for an Officer in Winter: A Cassock of 
broad cloth with bays, and trimmed with silk lace, 
twenty seven shillings and sevenpence; A Doublet of 
Canvas with silk buttons, and lined with white linen, 
fourteen shillings and fivepence; Two shirts and two 
bands, nine shillings and sixpence ; Three pair of Kersey 
stockings, at two shillings and fourpence a pair, seven 
shillings ; Three pair af dom, neat’s leather, at two 
shillings and fourpence, seven shillings; One pair of 
Venetians of broad Kentish cloth, with silver lace, 
fifteen shillings and fourpence. In Summer: Two shirts 
and two bands, nine shillings and sixpence ; Two pair of 
shoes, four shillings and eightpence ; One pair of stock- 
ings, two shillings and eightpence; A Felt hat and 
bands, five shillings and fivepence, 

“‘ Apparel for a Common Soldier in Winter: A Cassock 
of Kentish broad cloth, lined with cotton, and trimmed 
with buttons and loops, seventeen shillings and sixpence ; 
A doublet of Canvas, with white linen lining, twelve 
shillings and sixpence; A Hat, cap coloured, seven 
shillings; Two shirts of Osnabridge holland, and bands, 
eight shillings; Three pair of neat’s leather shoes, two 
shillings and fourpence each, seven shillings; Three 
pair of Kersey stockings, eight shillings; One pair Vene- 
tians of Kentish broad cloth, with button loops and 
linings of linen, thirteen shillings and fourpence. In 
8 : Two pair of Osnabridge, and two falling 





Ex parte interius nominati in forma jure jurata et admissa 
per eosdem datum sub sigillo officii nostri mensis die et 
anno domini supradict. 
H. Fow er. 
St. Albans. 


Parixe AnD CLOTHING oF THE ARMY IN 
IRELAND IN Queen Exizasetn’s Reicn.—The 
following letter is forwarded to prove that the 
virgin queen was equally lauded by Sir John 
Harrington for her beneficence to her army as she 
was by old Lambarde (who could “ not sufficiently 
depaint H. M. praises”) for her liberality to her 
navy :— 





* Cofeoffees. 
+ = obliterated words are probably “ or requirid.” 
isin. 

Several words are here obliterated by damp, b 
which the whole document is much defaced. The de 
in italics are nearly illegible. 

|| Musterdevyle, mustredevilliars, or mustard-villars, a 
kind of mixed grey woollen cloth, which continued in 
use = Elizabeth's reign (Halliwell’s Archaic Dict.). 

« hives. 





Holland bands, seven shillings; Two pairs of neat’s 
leather shoes, four shillings and eightpence ; One pair of 
stockings, two shillings and eightpence ; One Hat, cap 
coloured, three shillings. 

“Thus, friend Thomas, Her Majesty, with wonted 
grace, has graced our bodies; and may Heaven's grace 
clothe her in everlasting robes of righteousness, and om 
earth peace to her, who always showeth good will 
towards all men. 

“ So resteth thy loving Master, , 
“Joun Hargineton.” 

A. A. 


Pitlochry. 


Smaxsreare, Cicero, anp Dante.—The future 
retribution of the lustful is thus described in the 
Somnium Scipionis, ad fin. :— 

“ Namque eorum animi qui se corporis uoluptatibus 
dediderunt earumque se quasi ministros praebuerunt 
impulsuque libidinum uoluptatibus oboedientium deorum 
et hominum iura uiolarunt, corporibus elapsi circum 
terram ipsam uolutantur nec bunc in locum [the abode 
of the blessed] nisi multis exagitati saeculis reuertuntur, 
—Macrobius, recogn. Eyssenhardt. 

Compare with this Claudio’s words :— 
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“ To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world.” 
Measure for Measure, Act iii, sc. 1, ll. 124-6. 
The agency of the winds in this punishment may 
be a reminiscence of the Inferno, canto y. ll. 31-2: 
“ La bufera infernal, che mai non resta, 
Mena gli spirti con la sua rapina.” 
W. G. Srovz. 
Walditch, Bridport. 


Aw Account or some Curious Prices Es- 
TABLISHED BY THE ScorTrish PARLIAMENT IN 


1551.— 
Or rue Prices or Witp anp Tame Mears. 
Wild Meats. 
The cran, five shillings=5d, 
The swan, five shillings. 
The wild guse of the great bind, twa shillings. 
The claik, quink, and rute, the price of the peece 
auchteen pennies] 4d. 
The plover and small mure fowle, price of the peece 
four pennies=4-12 penny. 
The black cock and grey hen, price of the peece sex 
pennies. 
The dousane of powtes, twelve pennies, 
The quhaip, sex pennies. 
The cunning, ij shillings unto the feast of Fastens, 
even nixt to come, and fra thine furth xii pennies. 
The lapron, twa pennies. 
The woodcocke, four pennies. 
The dousane of lavorockes, and uther small birdes, 
the price of the dousane four pennies. 
The snipe and quailzie, price of the peece twa pennies. 
Tame Meats. 
The tame guse, xvi pennies=1 4-12 penny sterling. 
The capone, twelve pennies—=1 penny sterling. 
The hen and pultrie, aucht pennies=8-12 penny 
sterling. . 
The chicken, four pennies—4-12 penny sterling. 
The gryse, auchtene pennies—=1 6-12 penny sterling. 
General View of the Agriculture of Inverness-shire, 
published by the Board of Agriculture, 1808, p. 392. 
G. L. Gomme. 


Ecc-Suetts on a Busn.—In the course of 
a walk taken near the eastern shore of the county 
of Antrim on an Easter Monday some years ago I 
came upon a small settlement of two or three 
houses. A large midden occupied a central posi- 
tion, and stuck firmly into this was a bush or large 
branch, bare of leaves, but bearing an empty egg- 
shell on each of its small twigs; there were pro- 
bably forty to fifty egg-shells on the bush. Since 
then, on another Easter Monday, I observed a bush 
of egg-shells in a garden in front of a cottage in 
the adjoining county of Down. 


W. H. Parrerson. 
Belfast. 


Satrurpay anp THE Roya Famity.—The 
following cutting from the Globe newspaper is 
curious, and worthy, I think, of a corner in 
“N. & Q.” — 

“Fata, Sarorpays.—The death of the lamented 
Princess of Hesse on the same day of the month and 





week as that of the Prince Consort attracted general 
attention, but it may not have been so universally ob- 
served that Saturday has been a fatal day to the royal 
family of England for the last 167 years :— William III. 
died Saturday, March 18, 1702 ; Queen Anne died Satur- 
day, Aug. 1, 1714; George I. died Saturday, June 10, 
1727; George II. died Saturday, Oct. 25, 1760; 
George III. died Saturday, Jan. 29, 1820; George IV. 
died Saturday, June 26, 1830; the Duchess of Kent 
died Saturday, March 16, 1861; Prince Consort died 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1861; Princess Alice died Saturday, 
Dec. 14, 1878.” 
ABBBA. 
A Morro ror tue Inpex Sociery.— 


“T for my part venerate the inventor of Indexes; and 
I know not to whom to yield the preference, either to 
Hippocrates, who was the first great anatomiser of the 
human body, or to that unknown labourer in literature 
who first laid open the nerves and arteries of a book.” — 
D'Israeli’s Miscellanies, London, 1796, p. 196. 
MEDWEIG. 





Queries. 


(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Cart. Joun Smita anp Pocanontas.—Can 
any one help to relieve Capt. John Smith, the ex- 
plorer and first historian of Virginia, from the 
imputation of having invented the story of his 
rescue from death by the Princess Pocahontas? 
Some years ago Mr. Henry Adams, son of the 
then American Minister in England, searched into 
the history, and came to the conclusion that the 
story was a fiction, invented after Pocahontas had 
become a “lioness” at Court. The only reply to 
his article on the subject in the North American 
Review were some natural expressions of vexation 
in one or two Virginian papers at this attack on 
the pretty romance with which their colonial 
history opened. But I have now before me 
Tyler's History of American Literature, just pub- 
lished, in which this very learned and painstaking 
professor of English Literature in the University 
of Michigan also discredits the story. This is 
the more noticeable because Prof. Tyler evidently 
admires Capt. Smith, and values his narratives 
highly. The romance of Virginian history does 
not generally suffer in his hands, but concerning 
the rescue of Smith by the Indian princess he 
says: “This pretty story has now lost historical 
credit, and is generally given up by critical 
students of our early history.” On referring to 
Mr. Wentworth Higginson’s Young Folks’ History 
of the United States, I find that author, whose eye 
is as critical as it is fond of a picturesque story, 
saying : “This story has been doubted in later 
times.” This was written in 1875. In A Book of 
American Explorers, by the same author, published 
in 1877, these words precede the questioned 
story :— 
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“This narrative is taken from Smith's General 


Historie. It was possibly written by Capt. Smith, but is 
now generally disbelieved by historical students, because 
it is inconsistent with an earlier account of the same 
events, and because the incident is not mentioned by 
Strachey, who also described the Virginia colony.” 

Prof. Tyler, referring to this work, True Rela- 
tion, &c., printed in London, 1608, the year after 
Smith landed in Virginia, remarks :— 

“ The reader will not fail to notice that in this earliest 
book of his, written before Powhatan’s daughter, the 
Princess Pocahontas, had become celebrated in England, 
and before Capt. Smith had that enticing motive for 
representing himself as specially favoured by her, he 
speaks of Powhatan as full of friendliness to him; he 
expressly states that his own life was in no danger at 
the hands of that Indian potentate.” 

May I also ask whether the portrait of Poca- 
hontas still exists ? VIRGINIENSIS. 


Earty Attvustons To S#HAxkspeare. — In 
Malone’s Inquiry into the Authenticity of the 
Shakespeare Papers he quotes a mention of V enus 
and Adonis from “an ancient MS. diary, which 
some time since was in the hands of an acquaint- 
ance of Mr, Steevens, by whom it was com muni- 
cated to me”: “12th of June, 1593. For the 
Survay of Fraunce, with the Venus and Athonay 
p" Shakspere, xiid.” Who was the writer of 
this diary, and where is it now? The Common- 
place Book of the Earl of Dorset—Dryden’s Earl— 
now amongst the Harleian MSS., has at least one 
notice of Shakespeare, quoted by Mr. Hunter in 
his New Illustrations: “None ever made this 
saying of Cicero’s good so well as Shakespear, 
that Ingenii bonitas sepe imitatur doctrinam, 
Cic. i. 3, ad Hor.” This volume would seem to 
be worth a very careful examination. 

C. E:tiot Browne. 


“Tue Man in THE Mooy.”—In the year 1839 
the first part of a poem bearing this name was 
published at Oxford, said to have been written by 
an undergraduate of Worcester. It contained 
passages of great beauty. In the following year 
a second part was published, of very inferior merit, 
which was supposed to have been written by 
a different author. Can any of your readers tell 
me who was the real author of the poem, and 
whether it was ever finished? I have never been 
able to meet with it. Frepgrick W. Mayr. 

Teddington. 


Tue Lorpsutr or Gower, Glamorganshire, was 
granted to Oliver Cromwell in the twenty-fourth of 
Charles I. A notice of the original grant may be 
seen in the Archeologia, xxix. 383. Has it ever 
been printed, and, if so, where ? Anon. 


“To FALL ovER” (?).—So many American books 
are now read here that strange words and phrases, 
which originate in the United States, are gradually 
being taken up by English writers. 


As for the 





newspapers, they adopt wholesale the odd expres- 
sions of the Anglo-Americans. Trains no longer 
travel on or along our railways, as they used to do, 
but over them, as if suspended by balloons. Is 
“fall over” the American equivalent for our “ fall 
asleep”? I ask because in the translation of 
Busch’s Bismarck in the Franco-German War, 
which, from its style, seems to be the work of an 
American, the great man is described as being 
a bad sleeper, but usually “ falling over” towards 
dawn. I have not seen the German original, but 
there is no word in that language for going to sleep 
which has any reference to falling. Linschlafen 
or einschlummern would be the word a German 
would use. JAYDEE, 


Provincratisms: “ As,” “Done.”—“I can 
only say as this, I done the best I could.” 
A Sussex man would use this expression instead 
of “Ican only say this, I did (or have done) the 
best I could.” Will any of your readers be kind 
enough to give me some information as to the 
literary use of these old forms of expression, which 
seem to bear a trace of value? W. D. Panrisu. 

The Vicarage, Selmeston, Lewes. 


Tae Marcu Moon.—A relation writes to me : 

“The March moon, the ‘Luna di Sangue’ of Italy, 
the ‘Lune Rouge’ of France, has the reputation of 
bringing in any amount of bad weather, and I recollect 
that, expressing some surprise when, as I supposed, the 
March moon was over, I was told that it had only just 
commenced, for it was not the moon that finished its 
course in March, but that which commenced it in this 
month, so we must not be surprised if there is not much 
improvement till far into next month.”’ 

Is there any peculiar name for this March moon 
in England, and has it a similar ur any reputation 
as regards the weather ? 

Montacue WILLIAMS. 


Cicero, “De Natura Deorvum.”—Will any 
one well read in Cicero kindly explain to me the 
meaning of the last sentence in the third book De 
Natura Deorum, “ Hee cum essent dicta, ita dis- 
cessimus, ut Vellejo Cotte disputatio verior, mihi 
Balbi ad veritatis similitudinem videretur esse 
propensior”? Why should Cicero, himself an 
Academician, give the preference to the argument 
of the Stoic? I know that Ernesti says, “Sub 
cujus (sc. Cott) persona, quamquam dissimulat, 
et Stoici se rationem probare simulat, tamen latet 
Cicero”; and no reader of Cicero’s epistles needs 
to be informed that, when it suited him, he could 
mean one thing and write another. But his ad- 
herence to the modest scepticism of the New 
Academy was no secret. Like Kant after him, he 
firmly believed in God, but denied the validity of 
any speculative proof of the divine existence. 
With his own Cotta he could say, “Rem, mea 
sententia minime dubiam, argumentando dubiam 


facis” (De Nat. Deor., iii. 4). What end, then, 
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could he hope to serve by the seeming dissimula- 
tion in the passage to which my query refers ? 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott. 


Srate Prayers, 1688.—Will any one kindly 
furnish me with a printed copy of certain prayers, 
fragments of which survive here in MS., which 
were printed in London by the Printers to the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty in 1688, after an 
Order in Council dated Oct. 11, 1688, and signed 
“Sunderland P.”? They were appointed to be used 
in all, &c., “during this time of publick apprehen- 
sion,” &c. The MS. seems to have been furnished 
to this parish in default of a printed copy reaching 
it early enough for use. It is in official hand- 
writing, und is copied from a printed copy, as 
appears from lines written under the president’s 
signature, “ London, printed by,” &c. 

Henry M., Fiercuer. 

The Rectory, Grasmere. 


Anprew Arms.—Will any reader of “N. & Q.” 
who can consult Harl. MS. 1476, in the Library of 
the British Museum, kindly oblige one at a dis- 
tance by saying what were the arms and quarter- 
ings, if any, borne by Thomas Andrew of Redditch, 
who married a Cowdall ? J. W. 


Tue Loxpon Train Banps, 1580.—What were 
the colours of the uniform worn by the London 
train bands, 1580 ? Oup Burr. 

Fareham. 


Tue Spivet.—Can any of your readers tell me 
whether the instrument I possess is a spinet? It 
is something in the shape of a grand piano, but so 
small and light as to be easily carried. There is a 
stand for it to rest upon. The case is oak, with 
brass mountings. It has four and a half octaves. 
The keys usually of white ivory are of black wood, 
and those of black are white bone orivory. The 
keys have no hammers, but knock up a loose bit 
of wood, to which a piece of quill is attached, 
which, pushing past the wire, gives a twanging 
sound. It has the following inscription painted 
inside : “ Thos, Barton, London, 1714.” 

A. Hurcuinsoyn, Lieut.-Col. R.A. 

Norton House, Tenby. 


Wits in THE SEVENTEENTH CentuRY.—Was 
it the custom in the seventeenth century for the 
wills (or transcripts of the same) of British sub- 
jects who died in the colonies to be sent to the 
authorities in this country? 1f so, where are these 
documents likely to be found ? 

N. Forte, Jun. 


Epwarp Berwick, a Pseuponym.—What Irish 
Writer was in the habit, not very many years ago, 
of contributing to our dramatic literature under 
this pseudonym ? ABHBA. 





“Parva Curta.”—What is the meaning of a 
“Parva Curia”? This appears on a Court Roll of 
the date 1406. The court was held together with 
a View of Frank Pledge, and in the forms of it 
given it does not appear to differ from other Courts 
Baron. C. J. E. 


Weston or Bostock, Berxs.—In Camden’s 
History of Kent occurs the following note with 
reference to Canterbury Cathedral :— 

“In 1756 there was received from the executors of 
Phillip Bostock Weston, of Bostock, in the county of 
Berks, Esq., in pursuance of his will, a legacy of forty 
marks, about 262. 5s. 4d., to be laid out in buying plate 
for the altar of this church, and with which two very 
handsome patens were bought ; at the same time the rest 


of the plate was newly gilt.’ 
Can any one inform me respecting this family ? 
rT 


SmuLarity or Coat Armour.—The arms of 
Swillington, co. Leicester, are depicted in one or 
two churches in that county as Argent, a chevron 
azure. This blazon is registered in the College of 
Arms as the arms of the Locktons of Lincolnshire, 
according to the visitation of that county made 
in 1631. How can this similarity be accounted 
for ? Rex. 


Tue YorxsnirE Wo xps.—Is there not some- 
where on the wolds, north of York, a horse cut in 
the chalk, similar to the well-known example in 
Berkshire? I have an impression that I have 
heard of this and spoken to those who have 
examined it, but can find no account thereof. 

ANON, 


Deatu or Prince WALDEMAR: THE WHITE 
Lapy.—The following cutting from Brief of the 
4th inst. is worthy of preservation in “ N, & Q.” :— 

‘** It may interest those who happen to be learned in 
Berlin legends to know that according to report the 
White Lady, whose visits always precede the death of 
some member of the royal family, was seen on the eve of 
Prince Waldemar’s death, A soldier on guard at the 
old castle was the witness of the apparition, and in his 
fright fled to the guard-house, where he was at once 
arrested for deserting his post.” 


Where can I find fuller details of the story of 
this White Lady? A. Grancer Horr. 


Dantr.—Which is the best and most compre- 
hensive life of Dante Alighieri, either in French 
or English? ABE, 


Autuors oF Booxs WanTED.— 

Notes on the Cambridgeshire Churches. Cambridge, 
Stevenson, 1827; London, Bentley.—It contains a 
trenchant article on modern church restoration and the 
state of churches generally in the district, Was it Hugh 
James Rose? Kenetm H, Sauira, Cik, 


Only for Something to Say. B, E 
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AvtnHors or Quotations WAanTED.— 
“ He is so proud, that should he meet 
The twelve apostles in the street,” &c. 
Of whom, also, were these lines written ? ABUBA. 
“ Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one heart that if believed 
Would bless their love with true believing.” 
BELISARIUS, 
“ The calm sea wondered at the wrecks it made.” 
G. 8 





Replies. 


THE STING OF DEATH. 
(5 S. x. 308.) 

Gwavas must give up his idea that St. Paul’s 
metaphor is that of Death bearing a javelin, which 
is his sting. Kévrpov is nota javelin. The idea 
is that of a scorpion, for St. Paul adds, “ The sting 
of death is sin.” The quotation is from Hosea 
xiii. 14, though not followed literally. There it 
is rov ») dixyn vov, Odvate; rod Td KévTpov cov, 
adn; The Vulgate is “Ero mors tua O mors, 
morsus tuus ero inferne,” where there is a manifest 
play on mors and morsus. St. Paul makes two 
changes : transposes xévtpov from Hades to Death, 
and changes dixy to vixos—Ilot cov, Oavare, 
7) KévTpov; TOU Gov, Gdn, TO vixos; Perhaps this 
was done purposely in order to add “ The sting of 
death is sin,” or perhaps he quoted from memory. 
It is equally probable that he substituted vixos 
for dixy, because he had just before quoted 
Is. xxv. 8, where St. Paul quotes from the Hebrew, 
not from the LXX., “ He will swallow up death 
in victory.” The LXX. read xarériev 6 Oavaros 
icytoas; St. Paul, xareré@n 6 Odvaros «is 
vixos; Vulg., “ Precipitabit mortem in sempi- 
ternum.” In the former quotation the LXX. read, 
mx, where, the Vulg. and A. V. ‘nx, I will be. 
Beza was not justified in giving sepulchrum for 
mors, or Heb. sheol Many Protestant divines in 
the sixteenth century were strongly opposed to 
the idea of an intermediate state between death 
and judgment. Our translators systematically 
suppressed the idea by rendering sheol, the grave 
(e.g. Gen. xxxvii. 35). Perhaps the most flagrant 
instance of this is to be found in Job. xxvi. 5, 
“Dead things are formed from under the waters, 
and the inhabitants thereof,” which is pure non- 
sense. The LXX. and the Vulgate render the 
Hebrew correctly, and are intelligible, “Ecce 
gigantes gemunt sub aquis, et qui habitant cum 
eis,” exactly agreeing with St. Jude 6,—“ And the 
angels which kept not their first estate. . . . he 
hath reserved in everlasting chains under darkness 
unto the judgment of the great day” (comp. 
2 St. Pet. ii. 4). The Hebrew for gigantes in 
Job. xxvi. 5 is rephaim, a word in constant use, 
apparently identical with the nephilim and gib- 
berim of Gen. vi. 5. E. Leaton Buewxixsorr. 





Beza certainly has no sufficient authority for the 
rendering which he adopts. In fact, he himself 
admits this in his note on the passage, where he 
says that not only do all the Greek manuscripts 
which he has examined read the words in a con- 
trary order, but also the Syriac and Arabic ver- 
sions. He adds that his alteration is made in 
order to bring the passage into harmony with 
Hosea xiii. 14, which is rendered by the LXX., 
ov ») dikn gov, Odvate; wov Td KévTpov cov, 
aon; For vixos he suggests the reading veixos as 
more in harmony with the dix of the LXX., and 
claims St. Augustine as supporting his conjecture. 
He might also have adduced St. Cyprian, who 
(Test. ad Quir., lib. iii. c. lviii.) cites this text, 
“Ubi est mors aculeus tuus? ubi est mors con- 
tentio tua?” and renders the closing paragraph of 
v. 54 as “ Absorpta est mors in contentionem.” 
On the other hand, for the omission of “ grave” 
and the repetition of “death,” there is very strong 
MS. authority. The Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. 
read, “O death, where is thy victory? O death, 
where is thy sting?” and the repetition is 
strengthened by the testimony of C. D. E. F. G., 
as well as by the Vulgate and Coptic version. 
Still, before we give up our present rendering, the 
arguments adduced by Wordsworth in favour of 
the retention of “grave” in his note on this pas- 
sage should be carefully weighed. 


Jounnson Balty. 
Pallion Vicarage. 


Although the scorpion sting of death “ is sin,” 
yet, as your correspondent observes, there is “a 
poetic aptness” in making this sting to be a javelin. 
In illustration of this reading of the familiar 
words of 1 Cor. xv. 55 (cf. Hosea xiii. 14), I would 
refer to an engraving in my possession. This is 
one of the series of large etchings by J. Haynes, 
from the drawings of J. Mortimer, “ published as 
the Act directs, JanY 1", 1784, by J. Mortimer, 
Norfolk Street, Strand.” Who was this J. Mor- 
timer? Was he related to John Hamilton Mor- 
timer, who died in 1779? The size of this 
etching, dome top, is 254 x 184 inches ; its title, 
“A Monumental Design. Corinthians, chap. xv. 
verse 55.” The first epistle is not designated. It 
represents a figure of Death, partially robed, a 
gaunt form, nearly worn to a skeleton, the head 
having almost the appearance of a skull. He 
stands in a tottering attitude, his left arm and left 
leg outstretched, his right arm resting for support 
upon the stone of an opened sepulchre, out of 
which the figure of a youth is rising upward to 
heaven. On the large stone that had covered the 
sepulchre are the words, “O Death where is thy 
sting? O grave where is x f victory?" Death's 
crown has fallen from his head, and the javelin 


from his hand, the shaft of the javelin bein 
In the companion etching, “ Deat 


splintered. 
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on a pale Horse. Revelation, chap. vi. verse 8,” 
Death carries in his right hand a sword of fire. 
Curusert Bepe. 





SacRAMENTAL Wine (5" §. x. 328; xi. 
48, 75, 109, 176.)—To write on the subject 
of this query is simply to represent the exami- 
nation which has been so fully made by Mr. 
Scudamore in Notitia Eucharistica, second ed., 
Lond., 1876, p. 881, a work which should be con- 
sulted on all points of which it treats. It appears 
that red wine was required by the law of the Pass- 
over, and was therefore originally used ; that it 
was preferred in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, was authorized by various councils, is 
mentioned incidentally by Biel as in indifferent 
use with white wine, but that by the middle of 
the sixteenth century opinion had changed, and 
white was recommended ; that this was enjoined, 
when possible, at the first Council of Milan, under 
Borromeo, in 1565, and that it is now commonly 
uséd in the Roman Church; that among the 
Greeks, as appears in 1453, there was at first no 
rule, but that the Orientals now use red. 

Ep. MarsHAtt. 


Mr. Watrorp will find on inquiry that he is 
mistaken in his assertion that “in the Roman 
Catholic Church the wine used in the mass is 
always white.” In England most of the altar wine 
comes from the vineyards of the English Colleges 
of Lisbon and Valladolid, and is white, but in 
other parts of the world red wine is constantly 
used. There is no rubric or order as to the use of 
either red or white wine. All that is required is 
that it should be pure wine made of the grape. 

C. 7 E. 


In Some Account of the Ancient and Present 
State of Shrewsbury, 1808, the author, quoting 
Whitaker's Hist. of Whalley, says :— 


* Even as late as 1691 a Lancashire clergyman writes 
to aneighbouring esquire previous to Easter : ‘ This is 
& very unmannerly request I’m making to you, but the 
exigency of the affair is such that, though with blushing, 
I must request you to let the bearer have (wo gallons of 
claret, for we now find by our vessel that it will not be 
sufficient to fit* the communicants on Sunday.’ ” 


W. N. Srranceways. 


Toomas Orway, tae Dramatist (5" S. xi. 
46, 74.)—Probably one of the oldest notices of his 
death is that given in Wood's Ath. Ox., 1692 :— 

“‘At length after he had lived about 33 years in 
this vain and transitory World, made his last exit in 
an house on Tower-Hill (called the Bull as I have heard) 
on the 14th of Ap. in sixteen hundred eighty and five ; 
whereupon his body was conveyed to the church of 8. 
Clement Danes within the liberty of Westminster and 
buried in a vault there. In his sickness he was com- 





* Note this expression, which still survives. 





Foving a congratulatory poem on the Inauguration of 
- Jam, II.” 

In Spence’s Anecdotes the following is given, on 
the authority of Dennis :— 

“ Otway had an intimate friend (one Blackstone), who 
was shot; the murderer fled toward Dover; and Otway 
pursued him. In his return, he drank water when 
violently heated, and so got a fever, which was the death 
of him.” 

Cibber, in his Lives of the Poets, 1753, ii. 333, 
gives the story of his being choked by ravenously 
swallowing a piece of bread when in a starving con- 
dition, but he gives no authority for it, and only says, 
“Tt has been reported.” The story is by no means 
consistent or probable ; there is no evidence to 
show that Otway was utterly friendless at the 
time of his death. Charles II. died on Feb. 6, 
1685, and on March 30, 1685, there is an adver- 
tisement in the Observator of the publication of 
“ Windsor Castle, in a monument to our late 
Sovereign K. Charles 2, of ever blessed memory. 
A Poem by Tho. Otway. Printed for Charles 
Brome, at the Gun, at the West-end of St. Pauls.” 

The History of the Triumvirates, 1686, “ made 
English by Tho. Otway lately deceased,” was pub- 
lished by Brome a few months after the death of 
the translator; and from a note in the Bee it 
appears that Otway, shortly before his death, sold 
a tragedy to Mr. Bentley, the MS. of which he 
had not parted with, and which was advertised for 
afterwards in the Observator. If Wood’s account 
is correct, two points are clear, that he was at work 
at the time of his death, and probably therefore 
earning something, and that he was suffering from 
sickness, 7.e. ill, not merely in want of food. When 
all the little meagre evidence we have is brought 
together the main fact remains—Otway died, 
miserably poor and neglected, at a public-house on 
Tower Hill which he often resorted to. To use 
the words of Dennis (Remarks on Pope's Homer, 
1717, p. 6), “he languished in adversity unpitied, 
and dyed, in an ale house, unlamented.” It does 
not seem that the story of his being choked by 
a piece of bread was published earlier than in 
Cibber’s book. Epwarp Soxty. 


Your correspondent does not appear to be 
acquainted with Mr. Thornton’s life of Otway, 
prefixed to the best edition of his Works, London, 
1813, 3 vols. The story of his death by choking, 
which first appeared in the memoir given in the 
earliest collected edition, is there examined and 
dismissed :— 

“The writers who have treated most copiously of 
Otway’s life furnish no confirmation of this circum- 
stance, and Wood, who is in general sufficiently circum- 
stantial, is not only silent upon this subject, but expressly 
states that in his sickness (which indicates that his decay 
was gradual) he employed himself in composing & con- 
gratulatory poem on the inauguration of King James IT. 
But we have, fortunately, the means of opposing certain 
evidence to the solitary unsupported testimony of an 
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anonymous biographer. Dr. Warton, in publishing the 
remains of Mr. Spence, has supplied the following par- 
ticulars relative to the immediate cause of Otway's death. 
Our author had an intimate friend, who was murdered 
in the street. To revenge the deed he pursued the 
assassin, who fled to France. Otway followed him on 
foot as far as Dover, where he was seized with a fever, 
occasioned by the fatigues he had undergone, which soon 
carried him to his grave in London.” 

Spence is said to have derived this anecdote 
from Dennis. The name of Otway’s friend was 
Blakiston. 3IBLIOTHECARY. 


Anderson, in the life of Otway prefixed to his 
poems in A Complete Edition of the Poets of Great 
Britain, 1793 (vol. vi. p. 443), says :— 

“ Having been compelled by his necessities to contract 

debts, he retired to a public-house on Tower Hill, to 
avoid the pressure of his creditors, where he died on the 
l4th April, 1655, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
Some have said that downright hung: r compelling him 
to fall too eagerly upon a piece of bread, of which he 
had been some time in want, and which charity supplied, 
the first mouthful choked him, and put a period to his 
days. Pope, who lived near enough to be well informed, 
relates in Spence’s Memorials that he died of a fever, 
caught by violent pursuit of a thief who had robbed one 
of his friends,” 
The reference is to Anecdotes, Observations, and 
Characters of Books and Men, collected from the 
Conversation of Mr. Pope and other Eminent 
Persons of his Time, by the Rev. Joseph Spence. 
Mr. Spence (1699-1768) began his collection in 
1728. In Singer’s second edition of this work, 
p. 33, we read :— 

“ Otway had an intimate friend (one Blackstone), who 
was shot ; the murderer fled toward Dover; and Otway 
pursued him. In his return, he drank water when 
violently heated, and so got a fever, which was the death 
of him.— Dennis.” 

This is attributed, not to Pope, but to his con- 
temporary, Dennis the critic. Dennis was twenty- 
eight when Otway died. 

Jostan Mituer, M.A. 


Worcestersuire Worps anp TerMINnats (5% 
S. xi. 185, 231.)—It is only that I am unwilling 
to lose a valuable constituent of a peculiar topo- 
graphical etymology, for which I was truly thank- 
ful to Suetstey Beavucuamp, that I presume to 
demur to the decision of Pror. Skeat. Anker- 
dine, near the Teme, and not far from the Severn, 
in Worcestershire, is not a corruption of Hanger- 
down, as he determines, but is an example of the 
names ending in -wardene that haunt the region of 
the Severn, Wye, Teme, &c.: as Shrawardine, 
Wrockwardine, Lugwardine, Leintwardine. But 
it is variously obscured in very many other cases. 
Thus Leopard’s Hill, near Worcester, is, not 
guessed but known to be, one. So, opposite the 
fall of the Teme into the Severn, is Timberdine, of 
course Temewardine. Ankerdine appears to be 
opposite the fall into the Teme of a small stream 
out of Herefordshire, near the source of which is 





marked “ Angstrey Farm.” The name of this 
stream may be almost divined (see Ordnance 
Survey, sheet 55). 

The truth is, hewever, that this -wardine of the 
West Midlands is identical with the -worthy of 
other parts of England. In Domesday, for 
example, the various spellings of both flit round 
a single centre. The form -wardine with its cor- 
ruptions now extends to the lower part of Glou- 
cestershire, where it ends at Shepherdine, below 
Berkeley. As -worthy it only reappears about 
Minehead, and becomes excessively numerous be- 
tween the Torridgeand the Tamar. I have elsewhere 
cited this fact as one of the evidences of a great 
unrecorded Mid-Anglian naval descent upon, and 
colonization of, North Devon, independent of the 
historical advance of the West Saxons by way of 
South Devon. Tomas KersLake. 

Bristol. 


DEATHS ON OR ASSOCIATED WITH THE STAGE 
(5 §. xi. 181, 241.)—I do not know whether 
the following graphic account has been sent 
to “N. & Q.”: 

“Mrs. Montrorp.—Gay wrote his well-known ballad 
of Black-Eyed Susan upon this celebrated actress, who 
was contemporary with Cibber. After her retirement 
from the stage, love and the ingratitude of a bosom 
friend having deprived her of reason, she was placed in 
a receptacle for lunatics. One day, during a lucid in- 
terval, she asked her attendant what play was to be 
performed that evening, and was told Hamlet. In this 
tragedy she had always been received with rapture as 
Ophelia. The recollection struck her forcibly, and with 
that cunning which is so often allied to insanity, she 
contrived to elude the care of the keepers, and got to the 
theatre, where she concealed herself till the scene in 
which Ophelia enters in her insane state. Then she 
pushed on the stage, before the lady who had performed 
the previous part of the character could come on, 
exhibited a more perfect representation of madness than 
the utmost exertions of mimic art could effect. She was, 
in truth, Ophelia herself, to the amazement of the per- 
formers and to the astonishment of the audience. Nature 
having made this last effort, her vital powers failed her. 
On going off she exclaimed, ‘It is all over.’ She was 
immediately conveyed back to her place of security, and, 
in a few days after, 

‘ Like a lily drooping, 

Bow’d her head and died.’” 
—Stanymought’s Literary Miscellany, extracted from 
Colley Cibber’s Life of Himself (newspaper cutting). 

Ep. MarsHa.t. 


red 
5 


The above heading is sufficiently comprehensive 
to allow a record of the following. On April 19, 
1782, died Mrs. Fitzherbert, the widow of a 
Northamptonshire clergyman. She had been with 
some friends to Drury Lane Theatre on the previous 
Wednesday evening to see The Beggars’ Opera. 
The part of Polly was played by C. Bannister, and 
with such effect that Mrs. Fitzherbert, overcome 
by laughter, had to leave before the end of the 
second act. She continued in hysterics until 
Friday morning, when she expired. This account 
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is from Selections from “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” tainment and Instruction for General Reading. 
vol. iv. p. 302. There is an etching of Bannister as | Incorporated with The Illustrated Magazine, &c. 
Polly, and, however distasteful such transposition of London, Arthur Hall & Co., 25, Paternoster Row ; 
characters may be, we can understand that the effect | Rogerson & Tuxford, 265, Strand,” when after the 
was extremely ludicrous. It is possible, however, | December number in that year this magazine, at 
that Mrs. Fitzherbert’s health at the time may | the age of forty-one years and six months, came to 
have been such that a less cause might have pro- | a somewhat sudden end. 
duced the same disastrous result. Amongst the contributors to this once very 
Cuartes Write. | popular periodical were F. E. Smedley, who 
? i ie | brought out in it his novels called “ Frank Fair- 
“Snarpe’s Lonpon Macazine” (5" S. x. 428.) | Jegh,” “ Lewis Arandel,” and “Harry Coverdale’s 
—The following account, for want of a better, may | Courtship”; and Frederick Lawrence, who wrote in 
perhaps be of some service to R. M—m. The | jt “The Life and Times of Henry Fielding,” “ An 
above-named periodical first appeared under the | Account of Ireland’s Forgeries,” “Lauder’s For- 
title of “ Sharpe’s London Magazine. No. I, for | geries on Milton,” and “An Account of George 
July, 1829. London, published by John Sharpe, | Psalmanazar.” Miss Elizabeth Meteyard and other 
Duke Street, Piccadilly, 1829. 8vo., 3s. 6d.” This | well-known writers were also, at various times, 
number was divided into three parts—(1) poetry | connected with Sharpe's London Magazine. 
and romance, pp. 1-40; (2) essays, &c., pp. 1-44 ; Gro. C. Boase. 
(3) society and manners, pp. 1-40. Number two] 15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
appeared in August, and contained pp. 128; 
number three, in September, consisted of pp. 128, 
which, as far as I can ascertain, brought this com- 
plicated publication to an end. However, about 
sixteen years after this another serial was intro- 
duced to the public with the following title : - an 
“ Sharpe’s London Magazine, a Journal of Enter- I take the opportunity of communicating some 
tainment and Instruction for General Reading. later observations on the five fingers or hand than 
With elegant Wood Engravings. No. IL, Nov. 1, | @ve to be found in my paper on the Idei Dactyli, 
1845. London, T. B. Sharpe, 15, Skinner Street, read before the Ethnological Society some years 
Snow Hill, 1845. 8vo., pp. 16. 14d.” This |g, and which does not carry the subject far 
enough. They illustrate the origin of this wide- 
spread superstition. 
Red is a sacred colour, and of course emblematic 
of man. The open hand of five fingers is the 


. b! i 5 sc C 
A change was now made in the style of the | °™>’em of man. The palm, crescent, or hollow 
of the hand is represented by a distinct 


illustrations, and the magazine was brought out by | “ . tp in ate D 1 in Hel 

new publishers as “ Sharpe’s London Journal of Thoth "Ve i: 7s a) teat as fe mo 
Entertainment and Instruction for General Read- os - - Five-fin: bes. 7 cnmiien. nei 7 . 
g: Ungravings. Vol. IX. ae eee : — < 
ig ith lz teal Engrarings Vol, 1X: peclaty, were inthe arly eocks of nature 
Ree ” fs _ .) | worship looked upon as sacreu, representing no 
pon sence hacen a gg — — only a but pea him ater Hence the 
minated in June. 1852. ‘ ” legends attaching to such mountains, and the re- 
A alee er a well-k oe verence shown to their inhabitants, who were 
BOW CUES GREE S WEE ROWR SNGy Wes BOW | comnsded as the priests of the great god and the 
commenced, and it was no doubt hoped that the | nurses of Zeus or Jupiter. Such were the moun- 
magazine would enter yy long and prosperous | tain still called by the Turks Besh Parmak (five 
career. The title was, “Sharpe's London Maga- | §yoers) in Lydia near the Meander, Mount Ida in 
sine of Entertainment and Instruction for General | crite and that still called Pentadaktulon in 
wanes Conducted by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. With Cyprus. At the Besh Parmak and Mount Ida 
elegant Steel Engravings. , Vol. I. = New Series. the inhabitants were also ironworkers (as they still 
_— a oe & Virtue, 25, oe gy are at the Besh Parmak), and were regarded as 
this « [Ju ae om erh abe 3 r ol. ii. of | the inventors of smelting and other arts. This was 
rag ehuer et raggee meres .. | an additional reason in after times for the reverence 
After this period the magazine continued its | shown to the Idei Dactyli, &c. Ida, I suspect, 

chequered career with various alterations in its | means hand or finger. Hype CLarKE. 
method of management, but with a continuing 
numbering of the volumes until it reached| Tae Freer Prison (5* S. xi. 9.)—The follow- 
vol. xxxvii. in the year 1870. At this time the | ing extract will supply an answer to the query of 
title was, “ Sharpe’s London Magazine of Enter- | O. W. T., but has no mention of the authorities :— 





Tue Evin Ere anv Rep Hanp (5" §. xi. 8.)— 
The red hand has been described in Morocco by 
a late traveller, Dr. Arthur Leared, as well as his 
distinguished predecessor, James Richardson. It 
is to be found in the East and also in America. 


series extended to eight volumes, and concluded 
in Feb., 1849.. It was edited, entirely or in part, 
by Francis Edward Smedley. Some accounts say 
that he only edited vols. vii. and viii. in 1848-49. 








| 
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“The earliest record we have of the Prisona de la 
Fleet, as it was then called, is in the year 1169, although 
it is probable that it is of much greater antiquity. It 
appears that in those days, when from a palace to a prison 
was but one step, the custody of both were Gre) vested in 
the same person, Thus we find that Richard I., in the first 
year of his reign, confirmed the custody of his house or 

alace at Westminster ‘ with the keeping of his gaol of the 

leet at London,’ to Osbert, brother to the Lord Chancellor 
of England, William Longchamps, and his heirs for ever. 
King John by a patent in the third year of his reign 
also united these seemingly opposite offices in the person 
of the Archbishop of Wells. 

“The Fleet was at this period, and for some centuries 
after, used as a state prison. It was long the receptacle 
for victims of the Court of Star Chamber, and when that 
odious court was abolished the Fleet was appropriated to 
debtors and persons committed for contempt of the Court 
of Chancery.”—London, by Sholto and Reuben Percy, 
Lond., 1823, vol. iii. p. 324. 

Ep. MarsuAtt. 


O. W. T. will find the history of the Fleet Prison 
in London, being an Accurate History and De- 
scription of the British Metropolis, &c., by David 
Hughson, LL.D., vol. iii. p. 622. There is nothing 
said about it having been astate prison. I extract 
the following : “ This was a prison in the reign of 
Richard I, and is a general place of safety for 
debtors, and such as are in contempt of the Courts 
of Chancery, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, &c.” 

Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 

Bishopwearmouth, Durham. 


See Maitland’s History and Survey of London, 
1770, vol. ii. p. 989. There is a document relating 
to the ditch under the walls of the prison in Mr. 
Riley’s Memorials of London, M. R. Series, 1868. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt. 

The Temple. 


See Knight’s History of London, vol. iv. p. 33 
(C. Knight & Co., Ludgate Street, 1843). 
G. S. Bow.er. 


Davin Garrick (5 §. xi. 228, 276.}—What 
is the authority for stating that he played on 
May 14, 1772? Cuartes WYLIE. 


“ Kempt” or “ Kempe” (5 §. xi. 223) means, 
I believe, a champion or hero. Allow me to refer 
your correspondent J. O. to the ballad “ Kempion,” 
in The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and the 
interesting introduction and notes given upon it 
by Sir Walter Scott. The same ballad may be 
found in The Book of British Ballads, edited by 
8. C. Hall, and before it there is an excellent pre- 
fatory note. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Mespames” (5 §, xi. 244.)\—If Mesdames 
be objectionable in announcements of the nature 
referred to, why not use the word Mistresses, being 
the designation by which untitled ladies are known, 
and which they place on their cards? Dame has 
been the distinctive and legal title of the wives of 





knights from an early period, and was specially 
granted to the wives of baronets by the letters 
patent of King James I. creating that order. It 
would be as improper, therefore, to confer the title 
of Dame upon the ladies in question as to give 
them the equivalent title of Lady. They might 
as well be called Cowntesses at once. 


Joun Mac.eay. 
Bicknor Court, Coleford. 


Rev. Joun Montcomery (5 §. xi. 247.)— 
T. H. M. will find answers to great part of his 
questions in the parish registers of Ledbury, 
Herefordshire. Ledbury was the living to which 
the Rev. John Montgomery was presented by the 
then Bishop of Hereford. Mr. Montgomery left 
two children, a son and a daughter, both now 
deceased. The son died unmarried. The daughter 
married, and her husband was presented to the 
same living. She survived both her husband and 
brother, and left at her death five children, one son 
and four daughters. These are, except two of the 
daughters, all now deceased. There are now living 
some sixteen great-grandchildren of the Rev. John 
Montgomery and Margaret Delaney. 

E. W. R. 


MAwpestey oR Mavupstay Famitry, Lan- 
CASHIRE (5 §, xi. 188.)—Pedigrees of this family 
were recorded by Dugdale in his Visitation of 
1664-5 and by St. George in 1613 (see Chetham 
Soc. vols. Ixxxii. and Ixxxviii.). Abram’s History 
of Blackburn also contains a genealogical notice of 
the Mawesleys. H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


For some information about the township and 
family of this name, see Baines’s Lancashire, 
vol. ili. p. 404, edition 1836. A few references to 
persons bearing this name are to be found in the 
Chetham Society’s General Index, 1863. 

Epwarp H. MarsHAtt. 

2, Tanfield Court, Temple, 


Leicn Huxt’s “ Reapine ror Rartwars” (5% 
S. xi. 168.)—It is to be regretted that no more 
volumes appeared of this interesting collection of 
ana. On all matters connected with the biblio- 
graphy of Hunt’s many and delightful writings 
Cornpert Bepe would do well to consult the 
excellent List of the Writings of William Hazlitt 
and Leigh Hunt, by Alexander Ireland (London, 
J. R. Smith, 1868). Wittram E. A. Axon. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


Waytep—an Enouisn Diatect Dictionary 
(5™ S. xi. 260.)—The E. D. S. will but half finish 
the work it is carrying on so satisfactorily if it 
should allow itself to be dissolved, within the next 
four or five years (see Report), without effecting 
the compilation spoken of by Mr. Maruew. It 
appears to me that such a lexicon should be in two 
parts, division i, containing dialect words with 
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definitions in standard English, division ii. stan- 
dard English words with dialect equivalents. 
Latin being substituted for the mother tongue, 
this kind of arrangement appears in Messrs. 
Britten and Holland’s Dictionary of Plant Names 
(E. D. S.), and the information contained in it is 
thus rendered most easy of access. How pleasant 
it would be to be able to ascertain at a glance all 
the various folk-names of anything which might 
be the subject of inquiry ! 

Whilst speaking of the E. D. S. I must express 
a hope that the issue of title-pages adapted to 

ups of the society’s publications may not be 
long delayed, and that the publisher, the binder, 
or some other man of enterprise will provide cloth 
covers stamped accordingly, which members who, 
like myself, do not care for much exercise of the 
binder’s art on books that are for every-day use, 
might purchase for the benefit of glossaries which 
have grown weak in the back from the strain of 
frequent consultation. Sr. SwirHiy. 


Tue THIsTLE AS THE EmBLEM oF ScoTLAND 
(5 §. xi. 227.)—On the altar-piece in Holyrood 
Palace, painted during the reign of James IIL, 
thistles appear on the tapestry behind the kneeling 
figure of Queen Margaret. The late David Laing 
fixed the date of this painting as not later than 
1485. Inthe inventory of the effects of James ITI. 
taken in 1488 mention is made of a covering 
“browdin with thrissillis.” The thistle appears 
on the gold coins of 1525 and on the silver coins 
usually known as the first coinage groats of 
James V. The latter have been lately assigned 
by Mr. E. Burns to the reign of James III.; and 
if this appropriation is correct, it is the earliest 
appearance of the national emblem on the coinage. 

R. W. ©. P. 

Beith, N.B. 


Lady Wilkinson, Weeds and Wildflowers, says : 

“ There can be no good reason for rejecting—in default 
of all credible testimony—the old legendary tale of the 
Danes who stole by night into the camp of the sleeping 
Scotch, but were defeated in their intention by the 
chance occurrence of one of their number having trodden, 
with naked foot, upon the sharp spines of a thistle, which 
made him cry out,” &c. 

E. Lzaton BLenkrnsorpr. 


Grorce I. (5% S. xi. 208.)}—Miss Brett is men- 
tioned in Walpole’s Reminiscences, and nothing is 
said there as to her having any children. From 
the circumstances of the case it seems likely that 
she had none, and Walpole would certainly have 
given the additional information had he been able. 
“It was not till the last year or two of his reign,” 
says Walpole, “that this foreign sovereign paid 
the nation the compliment of taking openly an 
English mistress. . .. The king died suddenly, and 
the empire of the new mistress and her promised 
coronet vanished.” In 1737 Miss Brett married 





Sir William Leman, Bart., of Northall. Her 
mother would be styled more correctly “ Mrs. 
Brett, ex-Countess of Macclesfield.” 
Epwarp H. MarsHatu. 
2, Tanfield Court, Temple. 


It is unlikely that George I. and Miss Brett had 
any children. She was not his mistress till a year 
or two before his death (Lord Orford’s Reminis- 
cences, p. 32). He died aged sixty-seven. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Sz. Mawes Castie (5 §S. xi. 208.)—For a 
vey full, interesting, and painstaking account of 
St. Mawes Castle, H. W. is referred to a work 
entitled “ Pendennis and St. Mawes: an His- 
torical Sketch of Two Cornish Castles. By S. 
Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Captain Royal 
Artillery .... with illustrations. Truro, W. 
Lake ; London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1875, 
8vo., pp. xx+101.”* Further biographical details 
of some of the governors of St. Mawes will be 
found in the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, by G. C. 
Boase and W. P. Courtney, London, 1874-78, 
2 vols. 8vo. WESTMINSTER. 


Leicester Sitk Buckinenam (5" §, xi. 244.)— 
I had the pleasure of knowing this gentleman, and 
as he himself presented me with my copy of The 
Bible in the Middle Age, writing therein, “ With 
the author’s kind regards,” there cannot be the least 
doubt of the author of the work in question. The 
other two books referred to I know nothing of. 
Mr. Buckingham was the dramatic critic for the 
Morning Star. Epwarp C. Daviss. 

Junior Garrick Club. 


Tue Crassics 1n Morocco (5" §. xi. 245.)— 
Dr. Leared, in his Visit to the Court of Morocco, 
just published, tells us that he made every effort, 
but in vain, to gain access to this library. 

Wituam WIckKHAM. 


“ DILAMBERGENDI Insuta” (5™ §. xi. 269.)— 
This name is not correctly given. At all events, 
at Picked Post, which is the first turnpike on the 
road from Ringwood to Lyndhurst, on the top of 
a hill, the house bearing this singular designation, 
and which is the parson’s, is conspicuously labelled 
“ Dilamgeverde Insula.” I was informed by an 
intelligent head boy of the school that the name is 
of Indian origin, at all events as regards the first 
word. He gave me the history, but I have for- 
gotten it. An «pplication to the clergyman, 
Picked Post, Ringwood, would no doubt elicit an 
explanation. Epwarp BE.LLamy. 


Littleton gives as one of the meanings of insula, 
“an house in a city having no house joined to it, 





* This book contains a list of the successors of 
Lieut.-Col. Pigot, with the dates of their appointments. 
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but the street on every side, such as great men’s 
houses were in Rome.” R. 8, Cuarnock. 
Junior Garrick. 


See Dilamgerbendi, 3"* S. viii. 349, 398, 442, 
482, 542 ; ix. 69, 221, 309 ; xi, 284, 
W. STaAVENHAGEN JONES. 
79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


“Reynarp THE Fox” (5" §. xi. 269.)— 
K. P. D. E. may find useful the references to Rey- 
nardine literature given by Mr. Arber at p. xii of 
the reprint of this romance in his “ English Scholar's 
Library of Old and Modern Works.” 

Gro, L. Apperson, 

The Common, Wimbledon. 


Pronunciation or Lorp Brron’s Name (5 
S. xi. 246.)—Without in any degree doubting the 
truth of Sir William Knighton’s gratuitous state- 
ment, to which X. C. alludes, I think it may 
interest some of your readers to refer to Medwin’s 
Conversations with Lord Byron, wherein I re- 
member to have read that, when speaking of his 
wife, the poet pronounced her name thus : “Byrne.” 
It is probable that the pride of ancestry tinctured 
this pronunciation, and that his great ancestor, 
Ralph de Burun, held too prominent a place in his 
genealogical tree to remain for any length of time 
out of the poet’s mind. Leigh Hunt tells us—I 
speak again from memory—that Byron spoke with 
a strong Nottinghamshire “ burr,” a circumstance 
which may account for so arbitrary a pronunciation. 
The question could be settled by Mr. Edward 
Trelawny doubtless, but in the mean time we are 
confronted by two contrary evidences. Is it need- 
less to say that the Byron family is still of opinion 
that “ By spells by, all the world over” ? 

Ricnarp Epecumse. 

Auteuil, Paris. 


Curious Corncrpences (5 S. x. 385, 502 ; xi. 
32, 72.)\—A second example has recurred to my 
mind since I wrote my first note. In 1861 I 
travelled in the north of Italy and in Switzerland 
for about seven weeks, in the company of two 
ladies and a gentleman. We had crossed the 
Spliigen pass from Chiavenna, and the next day 
we took a carriage at Spligen and drove to Chur 
(Coire). When we were about ten or twelve 
miles from this latter place, which I had never 
previously visited, I opened my Murray, and pro- 
ceeded to read to my companions the account 
there given of Chur. Amongst the information 
thus dispensed by me was an insignificant little 
detail, which was found, however, highly inter- 
esting by the two ladies. It was, namely, that 
the town of Chur was noted for a kind of pastry 
known to the two ladies by the name of “‘slipper,”* 





* The pastry has the form of » Turkish slipper, @.¢. 
a slipper without a heel, and is filled with custard. 





It | the 


but which they had hitherto met with only in 
London and Paris. They naturally, therefore, 
expressed much incredulity at the idea of finding 
it in such a small, out-of-the-way town as Chur, 
but hoped that Murray’s account would prove 
true. By the time we reached Chur I had for- 
gotten all about the matter ; and, as there was an 
hour to wait before the departure of the next 
train, we two gentlemen sallied forth into the 
town, whilst the two ladies remained at the railway 
station. We neither saw nor looked out for 
“slippers,” but on our return to the station we 
were met with cries of, “ Here they are, here they 
are! Do come and have some.” And sure enough 
there was a large plate fullt of “slippers.” The 
ladies had been surprised to find them, notwith- 
standing Murray’s warning ; but what my sur- 
prise was the reader must judge when I tell him 
that there was not one single word in Murray 
about the slippers or any other form of pastry, but 
that the whole thing had come into my mind 
whilst reading from the book. I certainly knew 
the ladies’ liking for the “slippers,” but why the 
idea should have come into my mind at the only 
point in our whole journey at which the realization 
of it was possible (for it was the only place where 
we saw “ slippers”) I cannot say, and must leave 
to others to determine. F, Cance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


“Come IN IF you’RE FaT” (5™ §. xi. 187.)— 
Shakespeare makes Cesar say of Cassius (Julius 
Cesar, 1. 2) :— 

“ Let me have men about me that are fat ; 

Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o’ nights: 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much : such men are dangerous.” 
A. C. Movunser. 
Jedburgh. 


“ PEACE AT ANY PRICE” (5™ §. xi. 187.) —See 
“N. &Q.,” 5" S. ix. 448. Ep. Marsnatt. 


A .“Cocr’s span” (5@ S, x. 257, 412, 521.)— 
This saying is spread all over the land. In the 
Eastern Counties it is called a “cock’s skip.” 
Until Jan. 6 the sun rises at 8h. 8m., then at 8h. 7m., 
and so on. From the 6th, after being stationary, it 
creeps up earlier, but on Jan. 11 it is only 8h. 5m. 
The cock is the herald of the morn, and perhaps 
it was supposed that during this slow progress he 
made only a span move of his foot in his crowing 
march. Hype CLARKE. 


Batt Hvuenes (5 S. x. 429, 455.)— Edward 
Hughes Ball took the additional name of Hughes, 
August 7, 1819 (London Gazette, 1819, p. 1426). 





is no doubt of French origin, for at that time these 
slippers were, in London, only to be had at Verrey’s, the 
French restaurant in Regent Street. 

+ Full, because it had already been once emptied by 
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He died March 13, 1863 (Gent. Mag., 1863, 
xiv. 533-4). L. L. H. 
[See “N. & Q.,” 4" S, iv. 520; v. 92, 257, 371, 451.] 


Antiquity oF THE Wuip-rop (5 §S. x. 427; 
xi. 36.)—To the quotation given by Gew. Ricaup 
add Tibull., i. 5, 3:— 

“ Namque agor, ut per plana citus sola verbere turbo 

Quem celer assueta versat ab arte puer.” 

Conington (on Verg., AZn., vii. 378, 382) quotes 
Callim., Epigr., i. 9, and Persius, iii. 51. Cf. his 
commentary on the last passage. With all defe- 
rence to Mr. BLENKiNsopp, trochive, in the passage 
he quotes from Horace, refers not to the top, but 
to the trundling hoop (tpoyds). Cf. Hor. Od., 
iii. 24, 57; Prop, iii. 14, 6 ; Ovid, Trist., ii. 486 ; 
Mart., xiv. 168, 2, et al. Cf. also rpoyds, Liddell 
and Scott, and trochus, Andrews. 
Francis ANDERSON. 


About the year 1874 I was present when my 
friend Mr. H. Syer Cuming, Vice-President of the 
British Archeological Association, read a very 
interesting paper on the subject of ancient tops, 
exhibiting drawings and old examples. It is, I 
believe, the best account extant, and will be found 
printed in the Journal of the Association. 

H. W. Henrrey. 


Hocmanay Custom (5% S. ix. 46; x. 59, 277; 
xi. 39.)—Your correspondent D. W. must know 
little of Scotch customs when he says “the custom 
is not unknown in Scotland.” It is universal, not, 
it is true, among the higher classes resident in 
towns, but certainly everywhere among the country 
people, and favoured by the gentry and proprietors. 

he etymology of the term and its origin are dis- 
puted, and have been the subject of much discussion. 
Chambers, in his Book of Days, has an article on 
the subject which is hardly conclusive. The most 
thorough examination of the question will be found 
in that most erudite work of the historian Dr. John 
Hill Burton, The Scot Abroad, in which—and I 
agree with him—he traces the practice and the 
phrase to a foreign origin. Coxin C. Grant. 

Temple. 


A Sone, “Tue Conservative” (5 S. x. 126, 
199, 336.) —From what I have since learned of the 
arrangements of the Leicester Herald and the 
London John Bull, I am led to the opinion (which 
I have no means here of verifying) that The Con- 
servative and the others of the series of political 
songs appeared simultaneously in the two papers in 
1836, and really belonged to the metropolitan 
paper. C. OLDERsHaw. 

Leicester. 


“ Lérrancie-cnat” (5 §. x. 388, 527.)—The 
stickleback is the little fish which is so learnedly 
described by Larousse. Tavs. 





“Prece” (5% §. x. 250, 334, 525; xi. 18.)— 
“When nature framed this piece, she meant thee a 
good turn.”— Pericles, Prince of Tyre, act iv. sc. 2. 

W. J. Bernuarp-Smire. 

Temple, 


Miss Mitrorp (5* §. xi. 68, 97.)—The authoress 
of Our Village was, I believe, related (but in what 
degree I know not) to the Mitfords of Mitford, 
Northumberland. Up to the last few years the 
head of that family was Admiral Mitford, who 
resided at Hunmanby Park, near Filey, Yorkshire, 
part of the Osbaldeston estates, which came to the 
Mitfords early in this century. I rather think the 
admiral is dead. He had one daughter. But Mr. 
Watrorp would have no difficulty in obtaining 
further information if he should think proper to 
apply to the Rev. Robert Mitford Taylor, the 
present Rector of Hunmanby, who is a connexion 
of the Mitford family. M. H. R. 


The description certainly answers to Miss M. R. 
Mitford’s portrait, an engraving of which may be 
seen by Mr. Watrorp in, I think, the first volume 
of her Reminiscences, published a few years ago. 
Before her death she resided in the parish of 
Swallowfield, where she is buried. W. T. M. 

Reading. 


“ Housen” (5™ §. x. 328, 437, 527.)—This word 
occurs in an old Scotch song called Logie of 
Buchan, the second verse of which is :— 

“ My father is sullen, my mother looks sour, 

They frown upon Jamie because he is poor, 

But I’d take my own lad with his staff in his hand 

Before I'd have him with his housen and land.” 
UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

This is a very common plural for houses in 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire at ~~ 
sent day. 


I have heard this good old English word in 
Oxfordshire. Epwarp H. MarsHALL. 
The Temple. 


“ No Scorcuman, No IrnisHMay, No ScYTHIAN 
NEED APPLY” (5% §. x. 306, 345, 437, 474.) 
—Mr. Cuaprect tells us that we are of 
the same family as the Lowlanders of North 
Britain, but there is hardly precision enough in 
his letter in an ethnological sense. If we are 
Scoti, which he thinks something different, by the 
way, from Scotchmen,* when did those Eastern 
conquerors cease to be Scythians, and are there 
no ethnical varieties at all? As for the 
expression of the writer of the twelfth century, 
that in his time that part of our island was 


* Surely Scotus is Scot or Scyt with the Latin ter- 
minal added, as Scotchman is in effect the same with 
the Saxon affix, 
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termed Scotia “by abuse of terms,” supposing 
it to be so, he can only mean that it was a badly 
selected name, and that some other would have 
been better, viewed with reference to the facts of 
history. But he suggests no better, and probably 
only wanted to show that he, Giraldus, knew a 
thing or two. Have those Scoti who took pos- 
session of that country ever ceased to be Irishmen ? 
and if so, when did they? And when Athelstan 
entered “Scotland” (see the Saxon Chron., ad 
annum 933) with a large army as well as a fleet,* 
and ravaged a great part of it, was he invading 
Ireland ? ERIGENA. 


Sir Ratepn Vervey’s Secret Cipuer (5 §. 
xi, 202, 272.)—I need hardly say that I was not 
aware that Mr. Thompson © x had already 
deciphered these memoranda. ought to have 
known the fact, as I have a complete set of 
“N. & Q.,” but I did not know it, and my 
decipherment is entirely independent of Mr. 
Cooper’s. 

Referring back to pp. 210-11 of the present 
volume, I will venture to add, in reply to J. T. F. 
(from whom I shall always be glad to receive infor- 
mation), that I have visited York, Ripon, Beverley, 
and Lincoln, and am well aware that these most 
interesting churches are called Minsters, and that I 

ess Ducange and Walcott’s Sacred Archeology. 
hen I said that “St. Paul’s was not a monas- 
terium,” I used the word monasterium in its 
strictest sense, and without reference to the popular 
use (ancient as it is) of the word minster. My 
best thanks are due to Mr. Sotty and to Mr. 
Watecorr for their valuable communications, loco 
citato. W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Micvet Souris, acep 180 (5™ §,. iv. 205; ix. 
361, 392, 394 ; xi. 191, 218, 276.)—I am obliged 
to Mr. Tuoms for referring me to Dr. Dudley’s 
letter in the Times on this case. I have read it, 
and find it to be merely an expression of individual 
— without any contribution of fact, and 
therefore, as evidence, worthless. I certainly did 
not intend to express or imply any belief, for which 
the evidence was far too vague; only I submit 
that if evidence is to be received at all it should 
not be disparaged merely because that which it 
tends to prove is extraordinary. The value of 
evidence is just the improbability, according 
to experience, of its being forthcoming for that 
which is not a fact, and this value cannot be in 
the least affected by the nature of the fact to be 
proved, except so far as the latter may suggest 
peculiar fallacies in the evidence. This definition 
of the value of evidence is, of course, wholly 
opposed to the argument of Hume, who would 


* This is not such an Irish bull as it appears, for the 
Anglo-Saxons were sailors born, and often ran up the 
rivers in their invasions. 








make the value entirely relative to the probability 
a omy wg of the _ This is a fallacy 
which has n repeatedly exposed (notably b 
Mr. Starkie, Mr. Babbage, and Mr. A. R. Wallace), 
but which is still constantly appealed to as if it 
were an admitted canon of rational judgment. 
I fancied I detected the tendency to full back upon 
it in Mr. Tuoms’s slighting mention of the con- 
current testimony (not the credulous belief, as Dr. 
Dudley assumes) of the “oldest inhabitants,” to 
which, I think, he would have allowed more weight 
in any ordinary matter. This would be the more 
to be regretted as Mr. Tuoms is himself, in the 
inquiry he has made his own, so signal an observer 
of Lord Bacon’s law “to admit nothing upon 
credit, nor to reject upon improbability, until there 
hath passed a due examination.” There are other 
phenomena, of greater significance than centena- 
rianism, which are rejected by the learned with- 
out inquiry, in deference to Hume’s principle and 
in defiance of Lord Bacon’s. C. C. M. 
Temple. 


Tue “Apeste Fipetes” (5"§,. xi. 265.)—In 
answer to the editorial postscript to my note, I 
may perhaps be allowed to say that the tune is 
very generally met with in “ foreign collections,” 
e.g., it is to be found in Mohr’s Cantiones Sacre 
(1878), p. 89, and in the same author’s Manual of 
Sacred Chant (same date), p. 378, and in Gomant’s 
Recueil de Chants Ecclésiastiques (no date), p. 277, 
as well as in other French and German books in 
my possession. James Britten. 

British Museum. 


Bacon on “ Huprpras” (5" §, xi. 7, 30, 57.)— 
The catalogue quoted by Mr. Troms is incorrect 
in its description of the pamphlet in question, and 
had Lowndes seen it he would never have ascribed 
it to Tunstall. The tract is an 8vo. of sixty pages, 
and the following is an exact copy of the title- 
page -— 

“Critical Historical and Explanatory | Notes | bay 
| Hudibras, | By Way of | Supplement | to the | Two 
Editions published in the Years | 1744, and 1745. | By 
Zachary } LL.D. | To which is prefixed, | A Disser- 
tation | Upon | Burlesque Poetry | By the late Learned, 
and Ingenious | Montagu Bacon, Esq. | And an Appendix 
added ; | In which is a Translation of Part of the First 
Canto | of the First Book into Latin Doggrel. 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti : Si non, his utere mecum. 
Horat. 
London, | Printed for C. Norris, behind the Chapter- 
House, in| St. Paul’s Churchyard; J. Beecroft, in 
Lombard | Street; and W. Thurlbourn, in Cambridge. 
mpcoLir. Pr. 1s.” 

From the advertisement it appears that the 
pamphlet consists of Grey’s notes prepared for a 
third edition. He also gives Bacon’s dissertation, 
and says the translation in Latin (of 119 lines) 
was by a “Gentleman formerly (he thinks) of 
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Pembroke Hall.” The pamphlet, apart from its 
rarity, is of no particular value. 
W. T. Brooxe. 


157, Richmond Road, Hackney, E. 
Avrnors or Quotations Waytep (5" §. 


xi. 229.)— 
“There is a shore,” &c., 
is from a short poem by H. K, White, addressed to 
“ Panny.” ANGLAISE. 
(5 8. xi. 248.) 
« Of all the states 'tis hard to say.” 

In “N.& Q,” 3° S. i. 513, the whole poem in which 
these lines occur is given. 1n the same series (ii. 57) it is 
stated that the poem was first printed in the Literary 
Gazetle of Jan. 18, 1845 (No. 1461), the editor of that 
paper having borrowed the MS. from a friend for the 
sake of publication. C, W. Empsox. 

(5% 8, xi. 269.) 
“ He shoots higher,” &c. 

“T have resolved to set down the form and character 
of a true pastor, that I may have a mark to aim at: 
which aleo I will set as high as I can, since he shoots 
higher that threatens the moon than he that aims at 
a tree."—G. Herbert, A Pris to the Temple, “The 
Author to the Reader,” prefixed. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Probably the following passage in Sir Philip Sidney's 
noble romance, The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, is 
the one sought for. It occurs on pp. 118-19 of the ninth 
edition, 1638:—“ Who shootes at the midday Sunne, 
though he be sure he shall never hit the marke; yet as 
sure he is, he shall shoot higher, then who ayms but at 
a bush.” Joun WILSON. 


Probably an imperfect rendering of George Herbert's 
lines in The Church Porch :— 

“ Sink not in epirit: who aimeth at the sky 

Shoots higher much than he that means a tree.” 
Sr. SwitHiy. 
Rest comes at last,” &c. 
From Father Faber’s hymn “Hark, hark, my soul,” 
commonly called, from the refrain, “Pilgrims of the 
night” ; 223, Hymns Ancient and Modern ; 349, Hymnal 
Noted; 490, People’s Hymnal ; 602, Hymnary; 366, 
Hymnal Companion ; also in Lyra Anglicana. 
Cc. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 
“Tf God is great in great things,” &c. 

The sentiment is St. Augustine’s (De Civitate Dei, 
xi. 22): “ Deus ita artifex magnus in magnis ut minor 
non sit in parvis,” and is quoted by Montaigne in his 
Apology for Raimond de Sebonde (Essays, vol. ii. p. 271 
of the ordinary English edition). Cc. T. B. 





Miscellaneaus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Waltoniana: Inedited Remains in Verse and Prose of 
Izaak Walton, Author of the “Complete Angler.” 
With Notes and Preface by Richard Herne Shepherd. 
(Pickering & Co.) 

We do not quite understand why these Remains are 

described as “inedited,” for every one of the nineteen 

ae of Walton's writing which the volume contains 

, we believe, been already “edited” in one sense or 
another ; and ny A mpery- library that includes seven- 
teenth century 3s at all must possess (as our own 


does) at least several of the “happy old man’s” dedi- 
cations and elegies which are here reprinted. It is, 





however, a thing convenient and acceptable, this collec- 
tion of little miscellanies, all of them interesting, even if 
all are familiar; and the book ap; in the luxury 
of ribbed paper, wide margins, ro’ edges, and and 
tail ornaments of suitable desi On the other hand, 
Mr. Shepherd, not —— the fear of the Index Society 
before his eyes, has supplied neither index nor table of 
contents, and has not even paged his book. Nor has he 
told us why he has selected these nineteen pieces, and no 
others, out of the mass of Izaak’s miscellaneous writing ; 
nor do his notes explain anything more than the date 
and the whereabouts of each ee For instance, in the 
dedication of the Reliquie Wottoniana, third edition, to 
Lord Chesterfield, Walton mentions “ Bocton Palace "3 
and Mr. Shepherd does not tell us that this Bocton is 
Boughton Malherbe, in Kent. Again, the “ Mr. Hales” 
spoken of in Walton’s letter to Richard Marriott is John 
Hales of Eton. Mr. Shepherd does not tell us this— 
perhaps he thinks it superfluous to do so—nor does he 
remind us that the “ Mr. Marriott” to whom the letter 
is addressed is “my old friend Mr. Richard Marriot,” 
to whom Walton’s will (here printed in full) gives “ten 
pownd in money.” But he should at least have told us 
that when Walton says “I have received Bentevolio,” he 
means the romance of Bentivolio and Urania, by N. I. 
(Nicholas Ingelo), which was published in 1660. We 
have often wondered, by the way, whether this Reverend 
Doctor Ingelo was an ancestor of our present fair poetess 
and novelist, Jean Ingelow. In another place, Walton, 
writing to John Aubrey, speaks of one who did “lod 
near the water-stares, or market, in Woolstable”; an 
adds that “‘ Woolstable is a place not far from Charing- 
Crosse, and nerer to Northumberland-house.” Why is 
not this Woolstable annotated and identified? And why 
are not we told, what we should much like to know, 
whether “the towne or corperation of Stafford” ever 
got that farm near Eccleshall which Izaak contingently 
devised to them ; and whether, if so, they still expend the 
rents of it upon “ boyes,” and “meade-servants long in 
one servis,” and in the other ways which he desires? 
“Tzaak Walton the elder of Winchester” was born, as 
his will recites, at Stafford. Is there any statue or other 
memorial of him in that town? We think not. One 
other matter we must remark upon, The preface to 
Thealma and Clearchus is one of the nineteen pieces in 
this volume ; and Mr. a in his own preface refers 
to the theory that Thealma and Clearchus was really 
written by Walton himself. We cannot but protest, 
although but en passant, os this theory. If Walton 
in his youth had been capable of writing a poem so smooth, 
and charming, and melodious, and full of poetic beauty 
as Thealma and Clearchus, he would certainly in mature 
age have written verse much superior to that which he 
did write. Nor is it credible, we think, that a man of 
such candid simplicity and earnest truthfulness as the 
“happy old man” of Flatman’s graceful lines should 
at the close of his honest life have deceived the world by 
distinctly assigning the poem to another. 


Records of the Past, Vol. XI. (Bagster & Sons.) 
Tue Society of Biblical Archzology continues its good 
work, we are glad to see, without being discouraged by 
the loss to science of the late Mr. W. K. Cooper, whose 
editorial care seems, from the notes with his initials, to 
have been given to at least some part of the present 
volume, which is brought out under the supervision of 
Dr. Birch. The matter contained in it is of considerable 
and varied interest. The authors of the translations in- 
clude some of the most authoritative names in Assyriology 
among the scientific men of western Europe. Mr. “4 
Prof. Oppert, M. Lenormant, Dr. Ginsburg, and the 
Mr. H. Fox Talbot are leaders whom any student, 
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whether of Asayriclegy, asa special subject, or of Biblical 
archwology in general, could not but follow with respect 
and confidence. The English employed by some of the 
foreign contributors seems occasionally a little in need 
of editorial revision. At p. 106, for instance, M. Oppert 
says in a note, “I should bave supposed to find,” where 
he clearly meant to write, “I should have expected.” 
Some of the titles affixed to the various translations 
appear to us of doubtful application. Is it notsimply an 
e2zsumption that the “overthrow from the midst of the 
deep,” recorded at p. 117, is an “‘ Accadian account of 
the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah"? It may be so, 
but we fail to trace any direct evidence in the record 
itself, and would therefore query the title. But we sre 
far from wishing to apply any other than a most friendly 
criticism to authors who deserve so well of the republic 
of letters. 


Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archa- 
ological Society for 1877-8. Vol. II. (Bristol, Jefferies 
& Sons.) 

Tuts is the second volume of the publications of one of 

the most fortunate societies of its kind in England— 

fortunate as to its members, fortunate as to its field of 
operations. The volume illustrates both these facts by 
means of an exhaustively descriptive paper by the Rev. 

J. G. Joyce, “Remarks on the Fairford Windows.” 

With due reference to the great resemblance of the 

works to the Biblia Pauperum and similar productions, 

the windows are a resplendent Biblia Pauperum. To 
our comfort there is not a syllable on the tiresome non- 
sense uttered by the late Mr. Holt, who with pre- 
sumption and ignorance ascribed these Flemish pictures 
to A. Diirer. We trust to have heard the lust of this 
vagary ; its very ghost ought to lie after the treatment 
voucheafed by the Rev. J. Fuller Russell in the Arche- 
ological Journal, vol. xxv. Of the more important 

contents are the following: Mr. Cripps contributes a 

capital paper on “Church Plate at Cirencester”; 

“Seizure of Arms”; “ Local Names”; an essay on the 

“Tron, Bronze, and Stone Ages,” by Prof. Rolleston, and 

worthy of the author: “Notes on Glevum”; “The 

Tombs at Tewkesbury” is a rich subject richly treated 

by the Rev. W. 8. Symonds; and there is much curious 

information about the masses of iron-cinders which 
abound in the Dean Forest district; Rev. E. A. Fuller's 

“Tenures of Land in Cirencester” displays ploughing 

customs, tollages, and the right to marry daughters of 

the villeins. 


History of the Gwydir Family. 
Venables.) 
Ir was quite time for a new edition of Sir John Wynne's 
admirable history of this ancient family, and we have 
now, for the first time, what we may safely regard as an 
accurate copy of the original manuscript. Of the merits 
of the original work itself we need say nothing ; its value 
is immeasurably enhanced by the numerous and judicious 
annotations of the present editor, Mr. Askew Roberts, 
who has also had the invaluable assistance of the most 
distinguished antiquarian member of the family, Mr. 
W. W. E. Wynne, of Peniarth. We may, therefore, feel 
retty certain that there is very little more to be done in 
illustration of the manuscript history. Some new plates 
have been added to those in the former editions, and the 
typographical execution of the work is all that could 
be desired, reflecting great credit upon the celebrated 
Oswestry printers and publishers. 


(Oswestry, Woodall & 


Tue death of Sir Antonio Panizzi, some time Chief 
Librarian and Secretary to the British Museum, is one 
which onght not to be passed unnoticed in these columns. 





A native of Italy, where he was born in Sept., 1797, he 
was expelled from his country for the share which he 
took in the Pied lution of 1821. Comi 
to England he settled as a teacher of languages at Liver- 
pool, where he made the acquaintance of Mr. ’ 
In 1830, on the opening of the new University of London 
in Gower Street, he was appointed one of its first pro- 
fessors by the influence of Lord Brougham, who in 1887 
nominated him Assistant Librarian at the British 
Museum. He was afterwards promoted to the post of 
Keeper of the Printed Books, and eventually to that of 
Chief Librarian. From this he retired in 1866, on a well- 
earned pension, and in 1869 received the honour of 
knighthood. Under his charge the book department 
of the Museum became one of the largest libraries in the 
world—though still far from complete—and the new 
General Index and the new Reading Room, with its 
gigantic dome, both owe their existence mainly to his 
energy and fertility of resource. He died on Tuesday, 
at his house in Bloomsbury Square, in the eighty-third 
year of his age. 


Foix-Lore Lrrerature.—The folk-lore of the abori- 
ginal races of British Guiana is about to appear under 
the title of Legents and Myths of the Indians of British 
Guiana, collected and edited by the Rev. William Henry 
Brett, B.D., Rector of the parish of the Holy Trinity, 
Essequebo.—The S~uth African Folk-Lore Society have 
just issued the first .amber of the Volk-Lore Jourzal, 
edited by Miss L. C. Lloyd, of Cape Town.—There will 
be published, as soon as a sufficient number of subseribers 
shall have been obtained, Stories and Folk Lore of West 
Cornwall, collected during the last six years by William 
Bottrell. 


LamsBeta Patace Lrsrary.—Some of the valuable 
Ducasel MSS. were lately secured from the collection of 
the late J. Gough Nichols, F.S.A. Dr. Ducasel’s name 
as Keeper of the Archiepiscopal Records has long been 
known to all antiquaries, and most of his papers are 
properly preserved in this public library. We are glad 
also to state that the arrangement of the charters and 
rolls relating to the diocese of Canterbury is approaching 
completion. 


tese rev 








Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention (o the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Asax asks for a copy of some lines which were 
addressed to Mr. Peabody on the occasion of his being 
presented to the Queen. 

R. W. E.—We do not remember to have received 
them. Let us know the titles. 

J.W.J.—Yes. We conclude that it has not as yet 
appeared in print. 

D. C. E.—Next week. 

E. W.—Thanks for the pamphlet. 

Inquisitive should refer to some good cyclopzedia. 

Tuomas Craic.—We should say “ for.” 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








